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1.  Read  the  "Purpose  and  Scope/'  page  2. 


2.  Become  familiar  with  the  Terminology ,  page  4. 


3.  Complete  the  Self-Assessment,  page  11. 


4.  Become  familiar  with  the  basic  Training  and  Development 
Model,  pages  15-26. 


5.  Select  from  the  Model  the  area  or  areas  of  interest 
to  you . 


6.  Refer  to  the  bottom  of  the  page  for  each  area  of  the 
Model  for  additional  materials  in  this  manual  and 
references  other  than  this  manual. 


7.  Please  complete  the  Response  sheet,  page  156,  and  mail 
to  RAMP  on  the  date  indicated. 
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PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE 


This  is  a  manual  produced  specifically  for  Supervisors  and  Staff 
of  Staff  Development  units  of  State  Rehabilitation  Agencies.  It 
should  be  of  interest,  however  to  any  director  or  manager  in  the 
Rehabilitation  Agency  to  better  understand  the  role  and  function 
of  the  Staff  Development  unit,  as  well  as  understand  the  Agency 
manager's  critical  relationship  to  that  role  and  function. 

The  purpose  of  the  manual  is  to: 

1.  Conceptually  illustrate  the  range  of  training  and 
development  options  that  are  potential  to  the  Staff 
Development  division  within  the  Rehabilitation  setting. 

2.  Describe  the  "ideal”  Staff  Development  role  and  function 
and  suggest  ways  for  development  and  growth  of  Staff 
Development  toward  that  ideal. 

3.  Present  the  management  functions  of  Staff  Development 
in  terms  of  their  utility  and  application  to  the 
complex  processes  of  change  within  the  Agency. 

4.  Present  samples  of  training  and  development  techniques 
and  instruments. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  decisions  concerning  what  to 
put  between  two  covers  of  a  book  that  would  have  wide-ranging, 
yet  specific,  utility  for  Staff  Development  people.  This  manual 
is  an  attempt  to  strike  a  balance  between  information  that  would 
be  useful  to  both  the  newer  Staff  Development  Supervisor  or  unit 
as  well  as  the  Staff  Development  divisions  that  have  been  around 
for  a  while. 
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For  that  reason  the  material  selected  for  the  manual  travels 


from  the  highly  theoretical  to  the  emminently  practical.  There 
is  some  discussion  in  depth  concerning  application  of  instrumen¬ 
tation  such  as  needs  assessment  and  evaluation.  Mostly,  however, 
the  instruments  are  of  a  "sample"  nature  but  there  are  extensive 
references  where  additional  instruments  and  forms  can  be  readily 
obtained. 

What  the  manual  does  not  do  is  present  an  off-the-shelf  "cookbook" 
for  Staff  Development.  It  is  doubtful  that  such  a  document  could 
be  prepared  that  would  have  practical  application  toward  the  varied 
and  often  changing  needs  of  training  and  development  in  Rehabili¬ 
tation. 

What  we  hope  the  manual  can  do  is  provide  a  guide  and  example  for 
Staff  Development  to  continue  research,  development,  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  styles  and  techniques. 

In  this  manner  it  is  hoped  such  efforts  as  this  manual  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  provide  the  stimulus  for  Rehabilitation  Staff  Development 
to  help  generate  what  any  public  agency  needs  most;  direction, 
growth,  and  competency  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  clientele. 
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TERMINOLOGY 


1.  Attitude  -  the  internal  thoughts  and  feelings  a  person  has 

toward  some  external  object  or  situation  such  as 
another  person,  an  organizational  or  political 
issue,  a  problem,  or  condition.  (See  behavior 
definition) . 

2.  Authority  -  the  capability  of  a  person  or  position  in  the 

organization  to  have  sufficient  influence  or  control 
over  resources  and  decisions  that  allow  reasonable 
accountability  for  areas  of  responsibility  delegated 
to  that  person  or  position.  (See  responsibility 
definition) . 

3.  Behavior  -  the  external  or  exhibited  things  that  people  or 

organizations  do  that  can  be  seen  as  expressions 
of  internal  attitudes  of  individuals  or  collective 
management  styles.  (See  attitude  definition). 

4.  Budgeting  -  showing  how  much  of  a  resource  is  going  to  be  used 

for  a  certain  program  or  activity.  Usually  budgets 
only  show  how  much  money  is  going  to  be  spent  for 
a  certain  thing,  but  budgets  can  and  should  be  done 
for  any  resource  such  as  time,  space,  people, 
materials,  equipment,  etc. 

5.  Change  -  in  the  context  of  organizational  or  individual  change 

it  is  the  idea  of  "breaking  loose  (unfreezing)  from 
one  set  of  conditions,  set  of  ideas,  or  level  of 
activity,  and  "moving"  to  a  new  or  different  set 
or  level.  Once  the  movement  is  underway,  change 
is  not  totally  realized  until  integration  (refreezing) 
into  existing  conditions,  ideas,  and  activity  occurs. 

6.  Change  Agent  -  the  individual  or  event  (or  combinations  of 

these)  that  is  most  responsible  for  a  new  idea  or 
activity  being  integrated  into  previous  or  existing 
social  or  organizational  structure  and  process.  This 
manual  deals  with  four  basic  types  of  Change  Agents: 
Direct  Change  Agent,  Indirect  Change  Agent,  Advisory 
Change  Agent,  and  Functionary  Change  Agent. 

7 .  Client  Needs  Assessment  -  a  study  showing  what  a  given  group  of 

people  should  have  in  order  to  come  up  to  a  standard 
or  level  of  health,  housing,  education,  nutrition, 
employment,  etc. 

8.  Coaching  -  the  one-to-one  monitoring  of  the  actual  job-performance 

"  behavior  of  an  individual  so  as  to  offer  immediate  work 
related  critique  and  assistance.  Coaching  can  be  offered 
either  by  a  supervisor,  staff  development  person,  or 
designated  peer. 
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9.  Committment  to  Plans  -  the  agreement  of  key  people  involved 

that  the  projected  plan  is  good  and  should  be 
implemented. 

10.  Communications  &  Feedback  Systems  -  the  kind  and  amount  of 

information  flow  between  people,  within  the  organi¬ 
zation,  and  between  the  organization  and  people. 

11.  Contract  -  in  management  terms  a  contract  is  an  agreement 

between  two  persons  in  the  organization  that  certain 
tasks  or  objectives  will  be  attained  within  a  cer¬ 
tain  period  of  time  and  at  a  certain  level  of 
quality.  This  contract  is  usually  mutually  agreed 
(to  be  most  successful)  and  could  be  between  a 
superior-subordinate,  between  two  peers,  or  between 
any  two  managers  in  the  organization  who  have  a 
mutual  need  for  each  other's  support  or  production. 

-  in  training/development  terms  a  contract  is  an 
agreement  between  the  learner  and  the  trainer,  or 
among  learners,  that  certain  new  ideas,  skills, 
or  activities  will  be  acquired  and  applied  within 
a  certain  period  of  time  and  at  a  certain  level  of 
quality.  In  this  case  the  contract  looks  at  how 
much  change,  what  kinds  of  change,  and  how  change 
will  be  applied  on  the  part  of  the  learner. 

12.  Controlling  -  checks  and  balances  applied  to  a  plan  or  program 

to  keep  it  on  track  and  within  the  budget.  Controlling 
also  includes  process  and  impact  evaluation  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  the  plan  meets  program  objectives. 

13.  Costing  and  Pricing  Resources  -  being  able  to  know  what  is  a 

fair  market  price  for  resources,  such  as  personnel, 
consultants,  equipment,  services,  etc.,  and  being 
able  to  plan  and  budget  so  such  resources  can  be 
obtained. 

14.  Data  &  Statistics  -  knowing  what  kinds  of  information  will  be 

needed,  how  to  get  that  information,  and  what  to 
do  with  it  after  you  get  it. 

15.  Decision-Making  Process  -  who  decides  what  is  going  to  be  done, 

how  do  they  decide,  when  and  how  fast  should  they 
decide,  and  how  will  their  decisions  be  put  into 
action.  Decision-making  also  means  who  is  going  to 
solve  problems  and  in  what  ways  these  problems  are 
going  to  be  solved. 

16.  Development  -  any  activity  designed  to  increase  and  improve  the 

working  relationship  between  or  among  various  indivi¬ 
duals,  groups,  levels,  departments,  teams,  units,  offices, 
or  functions  within  the  agency,  or  with  individuals  or 
groups  outside  the  agency. 
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17.  Directing  -  the  day-to-day,  week-to-week ,  and  month- to-month 

activity  that  puts  the  plan  or  program  into  effect. 

Who  is  going  to  have  the  various  responsibilities 
for  putting  the  plan  into  action? 

18.  Feasibility  Analysis  -  a  study  to  find  out  if  a  certain  plan 

or  program  can  be  done.  It  involves  a  study  of 
needs  for  certain  programs,  whether  resources  are 
available  to  meet  those  needs,  and  how  the  resources 
can  be  gotten  to  the  people  who  need  them. 

19.  Fiscal  Accountability  -  ways  to  keep  track  of  the  money  and  be 

able  to  show,  at  any  point  in  time,  that  the  money 
is  being  spent:  within  budget,  is  being  spent  accord¬ 
ing  to  plan,  is  not  being  spent  too  fast  or  too  slow, 
and  is  not  being  spent  illegally  or  without  proper 
authorization . 

20.  Human  Resource  Development  -  the  hiring,  placement,  training, 

and  development  of  people  working  on  or  related  to 
the  program.  It  also  involves  the  assessment  of  the 
work  or  contribution  they  are  making. 

21.  Impact  Evaluation  -  showing  whether  the  program,  after  imple¬ 

mentation,  has  helped  or  not  helped  the  group  of 
people  the  program  was  intended  for. 

22.  Line  -  the  up  and  down  "chain  of  command"  in  the  organiza¬ 

tion  that  has  basic  responsibility  and  authority  for 
the  conduct  of  the  primary  mission  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  (See  staff  definition) . 

23.  Management  -  the  ability  to  influence  or  control  the  signifi¬ 

cant  factors  that  determine  whether  a  person  can 
meet  role  expectations  with  the  Agency.  (See  role 
definition) . 

24.  Management  of  Comprehensive  Training  -  uhe  total  idea  of 

developing,  implementing,  and  evaluating  a  full 
training  plan.  Basic  management  skills  are  needed 
by  the  trainer  in  the  areas  of  Planning,  Organizing, 
Staffing,  Directing  and  Controlling. 

25.  Movement  (of  an  attitude  or  of  change)  -  the  acceptance  and 

initial  integration  by  an  individual  or  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  new  or  different  level  of  thinking  or 
action . 

26.  Organizational  Development  -  the  building  up  and  improvement 

of  the  agency,  office,  or  organized  group  of  people 
who  will  work  on  a  project  and  deliver  the  services. 
The  organization  should  be  able  to  plan,  deliver,  and 
evaluate  its  services  effectively,  and  should  be  able 
to  respond  quickly  and  professionally  to  its  own  needs 
and  problems,  as  well  as  client  needs  and  problems. 
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27.  Organizational  Needs  Assessment  -  a  study  showing  what  the 

organization  should  do  or  have  in  order  to  improve 
its  ability  to  deliver  services  and  programs.  These 
changes  could  be  in  the  area  of  restructuring,  train¬ 
ing,  team  development,  changes  in  job  assignments,  etc. 

28.  Organizational  Process  -  this  is  the  way  the  organization  is 

set  up  to  make  and  implement  decisions.  Is  the 
organization  set  up  to  provide  enough  of  the  right 
kinds  of  information  to  the  right  people?  Does  work 
and  resources  flow  smoothly  through  the  organization? 
Where  are  the  barriers  and  snags  in  the  organization? 

29.  Organizational  Structure  -  this  involves  a  good  functional 

organizational  system  that  puts  the  right  people  in 
the  right  places  in  order  to  get  the  work  done.  Is 
the  organization  set  up  structurally  so  that  demo¬ 
cratic  and  contingency  management  principles  can  be 
followed?  Can  team  management  be  developed  and 
followed? 

30.  Organizing  -  after  a  training  plan  has  been  developed  and 

agreed  to,  this  stage  involves  getting  all  the 
necessary  resources  together,  getting  them  organized 
and  "on-line"  ready  to  implement  the  plan. 

31.  Planning  Alternatives  -  have  other  substitutes  for  the  original 

plan  been  developed  and  are  they  on  standby  in  case 
the  original  plan  gets  into  trouble?  Has  the  trainer 
done  trouble-shooting  of  the  original  plan  in  order 
to  spot  areas  that  are  potential  weak  spots  and  is 
the  trainer  ready  to  go  in  some  other  direction  if 
those  weak  spots  show  up? 

32.  Planning  -  this  stage  involves  finding  out  what  is  needed, 

whether  resources  can  be  collected  to  meet  the  need, 
how  these  resources  are  going  to  be  organized  to 
meet  the  need,  and  the  development  of  an  acceptable 
plan  of  action  to  meet  those  needs. 

33.  Procurement  System  -  this  part  of  training  involves  having 

procedures  that  allow  the  organization  to  obtain  the 
necessary  human  and  physical  resources  necessary  to 
implement  the  plan.  This  is  the  "buying"  part  of 
the  plan.  It  involves  everything  from  personnel  to 
space  to  paper  and  pencils. 

34.  Process  -  in  organizational  terms  this  represents  the  ways  in 

which  decisions  are  considered,  made,  implemented, 
and  evaluated  as  well  as  the  communications  and  person- 
to-person  pathways  of  the  organization.  Process  further 
considers  the  various  management  styles  utilized  and 
accepted  in  the  organization,  as  well  as  activities 
such  as  goal  and  objective  setting,  performance  assess¬ 
ments,  budgeting,  etc.  (See  structure  definition) . 
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35. 


Process  Evaluation  -  this  part  of  evaluation  has  to  do  with 
assessment  of  the  training  plan  during  the  time  it 
is  being  implemented.  Process  evaluation  should  be 
done  at  least  weekly,  and  some  parts  of  the  plan  should 
be  assessed  daily.  This  allows  the  trainer  to  stay 
"on-top"  of  the  plan  as  it  is  being  put  into  action. 

36.  Program  Accountability  -  ways  to  keep  track  of  program  objectives 

and  be  able  to  show,  at  any  point  in  time,  that  the 
program  is  (or  is  not)  moving  toward  its  objectives 
and  what  can  be  done  to  keep  it  on  track  or  get  it 
back  on  track.  Program  accountability  can  also  show 
whether  all  resources  are  being  properly  utilized 
toward  program  objectives. 

37.  Program  Goals  &  Objectives  -  these  are  target  or  results  to  be 

expected  from  the  program.  A  goal  is  a  general 
statement  of  the  direction  the  planned  program  is 
expected  to  take.  An  objective  is  a  specific  result 
to  be  expected  if  the  program  goes  as  planned. 

38.  Program  Indicators  -  these  are  milestones  or  marks  of  accomplish¬ 

ment  built  into  either  the  needs  assessment  or  the 
program  objectives.  They  are  a  list  of  things  that 
tell  whether  the  group  of  people  or  the  organization 
for  which  the  program  was  designed  are  making  any 
changes  or  improvements.  Usually  program  indicators 
are  listed  against  some  needed  standard  of  change  or 
improvement,  such  as  work  skills  or  better  decisions. 

39.  Records  &  Reporting  -  this  is  the  "paper-work"  side  of  the 

program.  The  trainer  needs  to  know  what  kinds  of 
information  should  be  kept  and  how  this  information 
should  be  organized  into  reports  to  key  people. 

The  problem  here  is  that  there  is  usually  too  much 
information  or  not  enough  information  or  the  wrong 
kind  of  information. 

40.  Refreezing  (of  an  attitude  or  of  change)  -  the  practical 

integration  by  an  individual  or  an  organization 
of  a  new  or  different  level  of  thinking  or  action 
into  the  "old"  way  of  doing  things. 

41.  Resource  Assessment  -  this  is  a  study  to  tell  the  trainer  what 

resources  are  available,  what  resources  are  needed, 
and  what  resources  may  not  be  available  to  meet  a 
certain  needs  assessment  or  feasibility  analysis. 

42.  Resource  Management  -  this  is  the  proper  planning  and  applica¬ 

tion  of  available  resources  to  the  project  to  assure 
the  best  outcome  against  program  objectives.  This 
is  the  "biggest-bang-f or-the-buck"  idea.  Resources 
can  be  wasted,  over-used,  or  under-used  in  a  project 
and  good  resource  management  helps  prevent  this. 
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43.  Responsibility  -  the  elements  of  a  job  or  position  for  which 

the  person  in  that  position  is  held  accountable. 

These  elements  could  be  the  tasks  of  the  job,  the 
objectives  of  the  job,  or  the  functions  of  the  job. 

The  accountability  could  be  to  the  organization, 
to  a  particular  division  or  unit  in  the  organization, 
the  immediate  supervisor,  the  management  team  of 
the  division,  to  a  peer  group,  or  to  the  person's 
own  self.  (See  authority  definition) . 

44.  Resources  -  anything  that  is  needed  or  utilized  to  put  on  a 

program.  Resources  include  money,  time,  people, 
space,  equipment,  materials,  energy,  skills,  etc. 

45.  Role  -  a  set  of  expectations  that  we  have  of  ourselves, 

that  we  have  of  other  people,  and  that  other  people 
have  of  us.  In  the  organizational  setting,  this  is 
expressed  as  a  set  of  expectations  concerning  what 
a  person  is  going  to  do  in  a  particular  job  or 
position.  Because  of  this,  any  given  person  can 
have  a  variety  of  roles  expected  of  them  because 
several  persons  in  the  organization  will  have  some 
kind  of  working  relationship  with  them. 

46.  Staff  -  the  support  function  in  the  organization  that  have 

responsibility  and  authority  to  provide  resources 
to  line  management.  (See  line  definition) . 

47.  Staffing  -  in  staff  development  terms,  this  can  refer  either 

to  the  selection,  training,  and  assessment  of  per¬ 
sons  doing  the  work  for  the  staff  development  unit 
or  the  Agency,  or  it  can  refer  to  the  selection, 
training,  and  assessment  of  human  resources  selected 
external  to  the  Agency  to  deliver  training  or  develop¬ 
ment  programs . 

48.  Structure  -  in  organizational  terms  this  represents  the  way  in 

which  the  organization  is  physically  arranged  by 
line  and  staff  relationships.  The  visual  organiza¬ 
tional  chart  is  the  best  representation  of  this 
structure.  It  shows  which  positions  are  superior 
and  subordinate  to  other  positions  and  shows  the 
relationship  of  staff  units  to  line  units.  (See 
process  definition) . 

49.  Subcontract  Management  -  if  some  organization  other  than  the 

main  project  staff  or  agency  is  given  a  job  to  do, 
how  is  this  "subcontractor"  going  to  be  managed  and 
controlled.  The  same  management  problems  that  apply 
to  the  main  agency  office  will  apply  to  the  activities 
of  the  subcontractor. 
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50.  Supervision  -  this  is  the  day-to-day  direct  management  of 

personnel  and  activities  within  the  program.  Each 
person  and  each  activity  should  have  an  immediate 
supervisor  who  will  be  responsible  for  the  proper 
application  of  that  person's  skills  and  the  proper 
direction  of  that  activity. 

51.  Task  Analysis  -  this  is  a  study  of  program  activity  to  determine 

what  needs  to  be  done  in  order  to  get  necessary 
work  accomplished.  Once  these  specific  tasks  are 
listed  they  are  then  organized  into  levels  or  groups 
to  determine  who  is  going  to  do  which  tasks.  These 
groups  of  tasks  can  then  be  written  into  job  descrip¬ 
tions  or  position  descriptions. 

52.  Time  Framing  &  Target  Charting  -  this  involves  showing  all 

major  activities  of  the  project  planned  over  the 
proper  time  period  so  people  can  see  what  is  coming 
up  during  a  certain  week  or  month.  It  is  usually 
a  visual  explanation  of  the  plan  related  to  weeks 
and  months  and  is  usually  done  or  maintained  on  a 
wall  chart  or  in  a  book  that  is  available  to  everyone. 

53.  Training  -  any  one-to-one  application  of  resources  to  increase 

the  skill  of  persons  within  the  organization  to  better 
execute  their  job  or  their  duties.  Although  this 
activity  can  occur  in  a  group  setting,  the  major 
goal  is  to  improve  individual  skills.  This  can 
include  anything  from  clerical  to  counseling  to 
general  management  skills  development. 

54.  Training  Needs  Assessment  -  a  study  to  tell  what  new  or  addi¬ 

tional  work  or  human  skills  are  needed  by  people 
within  the  organization  or  associated  with  the  organi¬ 
zation  in  order  to  do  the  assignments  given  them. 

55.  Unfreezing  (of  an  attitude  or  of  change)  -  the  process  of 

getting  an  individual  or  an  organization  to  the 
point  of  readiness  to  consider  movement  toward  a 
new  or  different  level  of  thinking  or  action. 

56.  Work  Plan  Development  -  this  part  of  the  plan  shows  what  kinds 

of  work  need  to  be  done  and  when  the  work  needs  to 
be  completed.  When  the  work  plan  is  put  together 
with  the  task  analysis  and  the  remainder  of  the 
organizational  plan,  then  it  is  possible  to  tell 
which  individuals  need  to  do  what  tasks  and  when 
those  tasks  need  to  be  completed. 
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STAFF  DEVELOPMENT  SELF-ASSESSMENT 


Purpose:  To  allow  you  to  check-list  your  own  role  and  activities 

against  those  that  constitute  the  "ideal"  Staff  Develop¬ 
ment  position.  If  these  role  descriptions  and  activities 
are  not  controlled  or  influenced  by  you,  then  this  self- 
assessment  could  serve  as  a  self-development  guide  for 
your  own  use. 

It  also  is  a  pretty  good  model  for  self-assessment  and 
personal  growth  for  any  management  or  worker  position 
in  the  Agency  once  the  "ideal"  set  of  role  relationships 
and  activities  for  that  position  are  determined. 


Instructions:  1.  Check  the  appropriate  column  for  the  following 

roles  and  tasks  as  you  see  yourself. 

2.  Plan  a  self-improvement  plan  for  the  forthcoming 
year  that  will  enable  you  to  gain  influence  or 
control  in  those  areas  that  you  now  have  low 
impact. 


I  now  do 
this  task 


I  work 

closely  with 
those  who  do 
this  task 


I  do  not 
participate 
in  this 
task 


1.  Key  agency  decisions 
concerning  development 
and  training  activities. 

2.  Organizational  needs 
assessmments . 

3.  Individual  skills 
assessments . 

4.  Individual  attitudinal 
needs  assessments. 

5.  Development  of  a  comp-, 
rehensive  Agency 
Development  and 
Training  Plan. 
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I  now  do 
this  task 


I  work 

closely  with 
those  who  do 
this  task 


I  do  not 
participa 
in  this 
task 


6.  Development  of  the 
Agency  Development 
and  Training  Budget. 

7.  The  identification, 
utilization,  and 
evaluation  of  all 
training  resources 
within  the  Agency. 

3.  The  identification, 
utilization,  and 
evaluation  of  all 
training  resources 
outside  the  Agency. 

9 .  The  evaluation  of 
development  and 
training  efforts. 

10.  The  establishment  of 
training  policies 
concerning  the  rights, 
obligations,  and  prior¬ 
ities  of  personnel 
with  respect  to  train¬ 
ing  such  as  training 
requirements  for 
promotion,  educational 
leave  for  short-term 

or  long-term  study, 
attendance  at  formal 
conferences  &  workshops. 

11.  The  establishment  of 
policies  and  methods 
for  selection,  util¬ 
ization,  and  perform¬ 
ance  measurement  of 
personnel . 


Continued . . . 


ORGANIZATIONAL  ROLE  RELATIONSHIPS 


Instructions:  Rate  the  extent  to  which  you  feel  staff  develop¬ 
ment  in  your  agency  has  these  features  by  circling 
one  of  the  numbers  1-10.  Please  do  not  rate  them 
as  to  whether  you  feel  it  should  be  or  should  not 
be  a  characteristic  of  staff  development,  but 
rather  whether  or  not  it  actually  is  a  characteris¬ 
tic  of  staff  development  in  your  agency. 


1.  Staff  development  is  a  clearly  identifiable  program  in  admin¬ 

istration.  The  administrative  framework  of  the  agency  must 
provide  for  mutual  understanding  of  the  objectives  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  each  program  and  their  relationship  to  over-all 
goals  of  the  agency.  All  units  and  personnel  of  the  agency 
need  to  understand  the  role  of  staff  development  in  administra¬ 
tion  and  how  and  when  to  use  it  in  the  discharge  of  their  own 
responsibilities.  This  includes  decisions  with  respect  to  the 
placement  of  responsibility  for  over-all  designing,  coordinat¬ 
ing  and  evaluating  of  staff  development  policy  and  activities. 
The  extent  as  well  as  the  limits  of  responsibility  and  authority 
for  each  position  in  the  agency,  where  staff  development  is  a 
significant  function,  also  should  be  made  clear. 

NO  123456789  10  YES 


2 .  The  Staff  development  program  shares  responsibility  with  other 
programs  in  policy  formation,  research,  selection,  recruitment, 

and  promotion  of  staff,  job  assignments,  and  other  areas  of~ 

administration.  The  quality  of  services  provided  by  members  of 

the  staff  rests  on  many  considerations  other  than  the  type  and 
extent  of  in-service  training  or  the  educational  opportunities 
available..  Administrative  decisions  for  which  others  carry  final 
responsibility  may  have  an  important  impact  on  staff  development 
and  its  content.  Some  of  these  decisions  relate  to  the  number 
and  qualifications  of  staff  to  be  employed,  size  of  caseloads, 
the -establishment  of  new  services  and  functions.  Staff  develop¬ 
ment  also  carries  responsibility  in  its  own  area  of  competence 
for  contributing  to  agency  planning  in  all  areas  and  for  clarify¬ 
ing  the  effect  this  planning  may  have  on  staff  performance  and 
how  it  is  influenced  by  the  competence  of  staff. 

NO  123456789  10  YES 
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3 .  Responsibility  and  authority  for  the  staff  development  function 
should  be  centralized  in  an  administrative  section  or  unit. 

The  director  of  such  a  unit  of  administration  is  responsible 
for  initiating,  planning,  carrying  out,  and  evaluating  the 
staff  development  program.  The  responsibilities  for  staff  per¬ 
formance  inherent  in  this  function  require  that  authority  be 
delegated  if  it  is  to  be  discharged  effectively.  This  invol¬ 
ves  focal  placement  of  responsibility  in  the  agency  for  over¬ 
all  designing,  coordinating,  and  evaluating  staff  development 
policies  and  activities  throughout  the  agency  where  such  func¬ 
tions  may  be  directly  related  to  the  over-all  administrative 
function.  Particular  areas  of  responsibility  include  selecting 
appropriate  content  and  techniques  in  order  to  realize  training 
objectives,  assessing  deficiencies  in  staff  performance  and 
agency  organizational  practice,  and  using  methods  that  are 
appropriate  to  the  goals  of  the  agency  and  consistent  with  its 
needs . 

NO  123456789  10  YES 


4 .  The  director  of  staff  development  also  should  have  direct 

channels  of  communication  with  the  administrator,  and  with  all 

managers  who  share  responsibility  for  selection  and  performance 

of  staff,  and  should  have  input  into  structure  and  process 

changes  within  the  organization.  Various  persons  and  units 
within  the  agency,  including  the  personnel  division,  planning 
and  evaluation  division(s),  field  staff,  supervisors,  and 
consultants,  have  responsibility  for  either  the  selection  of 
staff  or  the  manner  in  which  they  carry  out  their  assigned 
tasks,  or  both.  These  persons  are  the  source  for  much  of  the 
information  needed  to  arrive  at  a  sound  diagnosis  of  staff 
training  and  organizational  development  needs  and  contribute 
in  a  major  way  to  the  evaluation  of  agency  policy  and  the 
identification  of  emerging  social  problems  that  require  spe¬ 
cial  job  assignments  or  training. 

NO  123456789  10  YES 


5 .  The  staff  development  section  should  have  access  to  all  nec- 

cessary  information  and  data.  Staff  development  often  needs 
quick,  accurate,  and  complete  information  on  all  aspects  of 
the  agency's  work,  from  case  load  data  through  personnel  re¬ 
cords  to  higher  level  administrative  planning.  Wherever  fea¬ 
sible,  communication  should  be  reinforced  through  the  use  of 
written  material  in  the  form  of  manuals.  Precise  statements 
of  policies  and  procedures,  guides  to  professional  services, 
a  clear  expression  of  the  agency's  philosophy,  goals,  and 
objectives  and  the  expectations  of  its  staff  provide  a  solid 
foundation  for  communication  and  a  base  upon  which  a  program 
of  staff  development  can  be  built. 

NO  123456789  10  YES 
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Areas  of  Potential  Need 


KEY  ELEMENTS  OF  TRAINING  AND  DEVELOPMENT 


Individual 
Technical  & 
Human  Skill 


Dimensions  of  Planned  Change 


Needs 

Training  & 

Assessment 

Development 

Delivery 

Evaluation 

Individual 

Attitudes 


Organiza¬ 
tional 
Structure 
and  Process 


Management  of  Staff  Training  and  Organizational  Development 


This  model  shows  the  relationships  among  6  key  elements  of  the 
management  of  staff  training  and  organizational  development  programs. 
The  areas  where  potential  defects  or  needs  for  improvement  can  be 
identified  are: 

1.  Individual  Technical  and  Human  Skills 

2.  Individual  Attitudes 

3.  Organizational  Structure  and  Process 
The  three  elements  for  changing  these  need  areas  are: 

1.  Needs  Assessment 
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2.  Training  and  Development  design  and  delivery 
of  program  activities 

3.  Evaluation  of  Training  and  Development  efforts 

The  next  10  pages  identify  each  interaction  among  these  6  key 
elements  and  show,  at  the  bottom  of  each  page,  where  additional 
materials,  instruments,  and  techniques  can  be  found  in  this 
manual . 
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Areas  of  Potential  Need 


KEY  ELEMENTS  OF  TRAINING  AND  DEVELOPMENT 


Dimensions  of  Planned  Change 


Needs 

Training  & 

■ 

Assessment 

Development 

Delivery 

Evaluation 

Individual 
Technical  & 
Human  Skill 


Individual 

Attitudes 


Organiza¬ 
tional 
Structure 
and  Process 


Management  of  Staff  Training  and  Organizational  Development 


MANAGEMENT  OF  STAFF  TRAINING  AND  ORGANIZATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 


SEE  THE  FOLLOWING  ARTICLES  &  REFERENCES: 


Pages  27 

90 

31 

98 

38 

117 

48 

122 

50 

125 

71 

129 

AND  REFERENCE  BIBLIOGRAPHY,  PAGE  136 
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Areas  of  Potential  Need 


KEY  ELEMENTS  OF  TRAINING  AND  DEVELOPMENT 


Dimensions  of  Planned  Change 


Needs 

Training  & 

Assessment 

Development 

Delivery 

Evaluation 

Individual 

Attitudes 


Organiza¬ 
tional 
Structure 
and  Process 


Management  of  Staff  Training  and  Organizational  Development 


NEEDS  ASSESSMENT  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TECHNICAL  AND  HUMAN  SKILLS 


SEE  THE  FOLLOWING  ARTICLES  &  REFERENCES 


Pages  50 

111 

52 

117 

63 

119 

64 

AND  REFERENCE  BIBLIOGRAPHY,  PAGE  136 
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Areas  of  Potential  Need 


KEY  ELEMENTS  OF  TRAINING  AND  DEVELOPMENT 


Individual 
Technical  & 
Human  Skill 


Dimensions  of  Planned  Chance 


Needs 

Training  & 

Assessment 

Development 

Delivery 

Evaluation 

j 

Individual 

Attitudes 


Organiza- 

tional 

Structure 

and  Process 

Management  of  Staff  Training  and  Organizational  Development 


TRAINING  DESIGN  AND  DELIVERY  FOR  INDIVIDUAL  TECHNICAL  AND  HUMAN  SKILLS 


SEE  THE  FOLLOWING  ARTICLES  &  REFERENCES 


Pages  31 

90 

38 

117 

50 

122 

79 

125 

86 

129 

AND  REFERENCE  BIBLIOGRAPHY,  PAGE  136 
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Areas  of  Potential  Need 


KEY  ELEMENTS  OF  TRAINING  AND  DEVELOPMENT 


Individual 
Technical  & 
Human  Skill 


Dimensions  of  Planned  Chance 


1 

Needs 

Training  & 

Assessment 

Development 

Delivery 

Evaluation 

Individual 

Attitudes 


Organiza¬ 
tional 
Structure 
and  Process 


Management  of  Staff  Training  and  Organizational  Development 


EVALUATION  OF  TRAINING  FOR  INDIVIDUAL  TECHNICAL  AND  HUMAN  SKILLS 


SEE  THE  FOLLOWING  ARTICLES  &  REFERENCES 


Pages  50 

107 

90 

111 

98 

117 

100 

125 

104 

AND  REFERENCE  BIBLIOGRAPHY ,  PAGE  136 
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Areas  of  Potential  Need 


KEY  ELEMENTS  OF  TRAINING  AND  DEVELOPMENT 


Dimensions  of  Planned  Change 


I 

■  ■  1  "■  . i 

1 

Needs 

Assessment 

! 

1 

Training  & 
Development  ! 
Delivery  j 

1 1 
i 

i 

Evaluation  j 
 i 

Individual 
Technical  & 
Human  Skill 


Individual 

Attitudes 


Organiza¬ 
tional 
Structure 
and  Process 


Management  of  Staff  Training  and  Organizational  Development 


NEEDS  ASSESSMENT  OF  INDIVIDUAL  ATTITUDES 


SEE  THE  FOLLOWING  ARTICLES  &  REFERENCES 


Pages  48 

90 

52 

111 

63 

117 

67 

125 

71 

AND  REFERENCE  BIBLIOGRAPHY ,  PAGE  136 
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Areas  of  Potential  Need 


KEY  ELEMENTS  OF  TRAINING  AND  DEVELOPMENT 


Dimensions  of  Planned  Change 


Needs 

Training  & 

Assessment 

Development 

Evaluation 

Delivery 

Individual 
Technical  & 
Human  Skill 


Organiza¬ 
tional 
Structure 
and  Process 


Management  of  Staff  Training  and  Organizational  Development 


Individual 

Attitudes 


TRAINING  IN  INDIVIDUAL  ATTITUDES 


SEE  THE  FOLLOWING  ARTICLES  &  REFERENCES 


Pages  27  86 

31  90 

38  117 

48  125 

79  129 


AND  REFERENCE  BIBLIOGRAPHY,  PAGE  136 
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Areas  of  Potential  Need 


KEY  ELEMENTS  OF  TRAINING  AND  DEVELOPMENT 


Dimensions  of  Planned  Change 


1 

Needs 

Training  & 

Assessment 

Development 

Evaluation 

Delivery 

Individual 
Technical  & 
Human  Skill 


Individual 

Attitudes 


Organiza¬ 
tional 
Structure 
and  Process 


Management  of  Staff  Training  and  Organizational  Development 


EVALUATION  OF  TRAINING  IN  INDIVIDUAL  ATTITUDES 


SEE  THE  FOLLOWING  ARTICLES  &  REFERENCES 


Pages  71 

107 

90 

111 

98 

117 

100  . 

125 

104 

AND  REFERENCE  BIBLIOGRAPHY,  PAGE  136 
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Areas  of  Potential  Need 


KEY  ELEMENTS  OF  TRAINING  AND  DEVELOPMENT 


Dimensions  of  Planned  Change 


Needs 

Training  & 

Assessment 

Development 

Delivery 

Evaluation 

-  .   ....  .... 

Individual 
Technical  & 
Human  Skill 


Organiza¬ 
tional  ' 
Structure 
and  Process 


Management  of  Staff  Training  and  Organizational  Development 


NEEDS  ASSESSMENT  OF  ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE  AND  PROCESS 


SEE  THE  FOLLOWING  ARTICLES  &  REFERENCES 


Pages 


52 

63 

76 

90 

113 


114 

115 
117 
123 


AND  REFERENCE  BIBLIOGRAPHY ,  PAGE  136 
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Areas  of  Potential  Need 


KEY  ELEMENTS  OF  TRAINING  AND  DEVELOPMENT 


Dimensions  of  Planned  Change 


Needs 

Training  & 

Assessment 

Development 

Delivery 

Evaluation 

Individual 
Technical  & 
Human  Skill 


Individual 

Attitudes 


Management  of  Staff  Training  and  Organizational  Development 


Organiza¬ 
tional 
Structure 
and  Process 


DEVELOPMENT  DESIGN  AND  DELIVERY  FOR  ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE  AND  PROCESS 


SEE  THE  FOLLOWING  ARTICLES  &  REFERENCES 


Pages  31 

86 

38 

90 

75 

117 

79 

AND  REFERENCE  BIBLIOGRAPHY,  PAGE  136 
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Areas  of  Potential  Need 


KEY  ELEMENTS  OF  TRAINING  AND  DEVELOPMENT 


Dimensions  of  Planned  Change 


Needs 

Training  & 

Assessment 

Development 

Delivery 

Evaluation 

Individual 
Technical  & 
Human  Skill 


Individual 

Attitudes 


Management  of  Staff  Training  and  Organizational  Development 


Organiza¬ 
tional 
Structure 
and  Process 


EVALUATION  OF  ORGANIZATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 


SEE  THE  FOLLOWING  ARTICLES  &  REFERENCES 


Pages  75 

100 

90 

104 

98 

117 

AND  REFERENCE  BIBLIOGRAPHY ,  PAGE  136 
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MANAGEMENT  OF  CHANGE 


The  Rehabilitation  Staff  Development  Supervisor's  basic  concern 
is  that  of  change.  Whether  the  change  is  involved  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  or  addition  of  basic  work  or  supervisory  skills  or  whether 
the  change  involves  the  development  of  new  roles  and  relationships 
within  the  Agency. 

I .  What  is  change? 

Change  is  the  marriage  of  new  ideas,  new  structure,  new  tech¬ 
nique,  new  skills,  or  new  process  to  the  old.  All  change  is 
more  or  less  continuous,  but  is  often  experienced  as  sudden 
"spurts"  of  activity.  Most  all  change  is  resisted,  even  when 
it  is  seen  as  good,  because  it  is  basic  to  most  of  us  that 
we  prefer  the  static  inertia  of  "doinq  things  the  old  way"  to 
the  dynamic  inertia  of  new  forces  and  new  directions. 

Change  will  occur  whether  we  want  it  to  or  not. . .whether  we  are 
ready  for  it  or  not... and  whether  we  can  control  or  influence 
it  or  not. 

Training  and  development  to  the  Staff  Development  Supervisor 
and  to  the  Agency  is  nothing  more  than  the  effort  to  control 
or  influence  the  direction  and  focus  of  continuous  change. 

When  we  manage  change,  we  are  applying  the  principles  of 
human  and  organizational  development  to  get  people  and  their 
systems  to  accept,  apply,  and  integrate  new  things. 

II .  What  is  the  anatomy  of  change? 

Change  in  both  the  individual  and  the  organizational  context 
can  be  illustrated  as  having  three  phases;  "unfreezing"  the 
old,  "moving"  toward  the  new,  and  "refreezing"  the  combination 
of  the  new  with  the  old. 


ANATOMY  OF  CHANGE 


III.  Where  does  change  occur? 


As  applied  to  the  Rehabilitation  Agency,  change  can  occur  at 
any  or  all  of  four  places: 

A.  The  human,  management,  and  work  skills  of  people 
who  work  for  the  Agency. 

B.  The  attitudes  of  people  who  work  for  the  Agency. 

C.  The  structure  and  process  of  the  Agency  as  an 
organization . 

D.  Other  Agencies,  organizations,  and  people  outside 
the  Agency  that  constitute  the  external  environment 
of  the  organization. 

IV.  What  is  the  role  of  the  Staff  Development  Supervisor  in  change? 

The  Staff  Development  Supervisor  can  function  as  an  agent  of 
change  in  any  or  all  of  four  dimensions: 

A.  Direct  Agent  of  Change 

The  Supervisor  can  assess,  identify,  implement,  and 
evaluate  change  in  those  areas  for  which  the  Supervisor 
holds  direct  responsibility  and  authority. 

B .  Indirect  Agent  of  Change 

The  Supervisor  can,  through  working  with  other  key 
managers  on  a  team  basis,  help  in  their  identification 
and  management  of  change  for  areas  of  their  responsibility 
and  authority. 

C .  Advisory  Agent  of  Change 

If  unable  to  establish  a  team  relationship  with  other 
key  managers  involved  with  change,  the  Supervisor  can 
through  documents,  reports,  and  informal  channels  suggest 
ways  in  which  needed  change  could  be  managed  by  others 
in  the  organization. 

D .  Functionary  Agent  of  Change 

Although  often  not  directly  or  indirectly  involved  in 
the  identification  and  specification  of  change,  the 
Staff  Development  Supervisor  is  frequently  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  implementing  change  that  has  been  determined 
elsewhere  as  needed.  While  this  function  is  of  a 
reactionary  nature  only,  it  is  still  a  vital  part  of 
the  change  agent  role  of  the  Supervisor. 
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V.  How  can  the  Staff  Development  Supervisor  better  manage  change? 

Just  as  the  "anatomy"  of  change  has  three  parts,  the  management 
of  change  must  consider  these  as  being  three  phases  of  training 
and  development,  with  unique  needs  within  each  phase. 

A.  Unfreezing  the  old 

To  accomplish  this  phase,  it  is  easier  if... 

1.  the  change  is  recognized  as  needed  by  those  who 
are  most  affected  by  it  and  who  will  have  to 
implement  it. 

2.  those  affected  by  the  change  have  the  opportunity 
to  analyze  it  and  discuss  ways  to  implement  and 
ultimately  have  some  influence  on  the  change  process. 

3.  the  new  change  can  be  presented  as  an  outgrowth  of 
old  ways,  complimentary  with  old  ways,  and  can  be 
built  on  the  experience  and  knowledge  of  old  ways. 

4.  it  is  shown  that  the  new  change  will  be  evaluated 
and  modified  as  needed  to  reduce  adverse  impact  on 
the  old  ways. 

B .  Movement  toward  the  new 

This  phase  will  be  easier  if... 

1.  those  who  will  be  affected  by  the  change  have 
assurance  that  they  will  be  helped  in  making  the 
transitions ...  that  they  won't  have  to  "go  it  alone". 

2.  methodologies  for  transition  are  well  understood. 

3.  time  frame  for  transition  is  reasonable  and  well 
•paced  to  allow  for  integration  of  each  step. 

4.  troubleshooting  is  well  planned  and  available  to 
allow  rapid  response  to  unpredicted  snags. 

C .  Refreezing  the  new  with  the  old 

Easier  if . . . 

1.  management  is  careful  to  recognize  the  efforts  of 

those  who  made  the  transition  and  continue  to  provide 
integration  support. 
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2. 


management  is  ready  and  willing  to  adm.it  if  the 
new  change  is  not  working  and  needs  further  re¬ 
vision  or  wholesale  overhaul. 

3.  those  responsible  for  the  change  continue  to  maintain 
the  recognition  that  some  old  ways  that  work  well 
should  be  retained  and  can  be  interfaced  with  new 
ideas  and  techniques. 

4.  enough  time  is  allowed  for  the  new  change  to 
"set  in"  before  another  change  is  announced  or 
considered . 
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THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  LEARNING 


Adapted  from  Bernard  Keys  article  in 
" The  Academy  of  Management  Review,  " 
U April ,  1377 


The  lecture  approach  to  management  education  and  development 
is  being  challenged  severely  by  the  experiential  method.  In  the 
laboratory  learning  conceptualization,  “experiential"  learning  has 
been  equated  with  learning  in  the  "affective"  domain  as  opposed  to 
the  "cognitive"  and  "behavioral"  domains.  Ineffective  student 
evaluation  has  been  cited  as  the  chief  hindrance  to  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  pedagogical  approach.  The  typical  experimental  design 
has  evaluated  learning  outcomes  in  a  college  course  utilizing  matched 
groups,  one  of  which  emphasizes  a  lecture  pedagogy  compared  to  an¬ 
other  which  utilizes  lecture  augmented  by  a  simulation  game  or  other 
experiential  technique.  Cases  have  generally  been  considered  more 
lecture-oriented  than  experiential  in  nature. 

In  spite  of  numerous  empirical  studies  attempting  to  measure 
learning  effectiveness  while  utilizing  the  experiential  approach, 
the  findings  are  controversial  and  confusing.  This  has  resulted 
from  the  tendency  of  researchers  and  reviewers  to  focus  on  total 
learning  outcomes  rather  than  the  learning  processes  utilized  by 
each  experiment.  Complex  learning  environments  can  be  more  effec¬ 
tively  analyzed  by  focusing  on  the  stimulus  side  of  the  learning 
equation  rather  than  the  response  side.  Fragmentation  of  research 
results  in  experiential  learning  dictates  the  need  for  a  forward 
thrust  at  conceptualizing  the  management  of  learning  —  especially 
as  it  applies  to  experientially-oriented  pedagogy.  Such  quantum 
leaps  in  the  management  field,  even  when  somewhat  inaccurate,  often 
give  direction  to  and  accelerate  the  development  of  empirical 
research. 

This  article  takes  the  position  that  learning  can  be  defined 
as  "the  organization  of  reality."  Once  this  definition  is  accepted, 
the  design  of  effective  learning  entails  creating  environments  in 
which  students  can  assimilate  the  proper  organization  of  reality. 
Three  factors  are  prerequisite  to  such  learning  effects: 

1.  The  dissemination  of  new  ideas,  principles,  or 
concepts,  which  will  be  captioned  content . 

2.  An  opportunity  to  apply  content  in  an  experiential 
environment,  which  will  be  defined  as  experience . 

3.  Feedback  as  to  the  results  of  actions  taken  and  the 
relationship  between  performance  at  each  chronologi¬ 
cal  phase  in  experience  and  the  subsequent  result. 
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With  this  definition  of  learning,  an  effective  instructional 
style  is  created  when  a  proper  balance  is  obtained  between  these 
three  factors,  much  as  an  effective  leadership  style  is  obtained 
when  the  proper  balance  between  task  orientation  and  people  orien¬ 
tation  is  obtained.  This  article  addresses  itself  to  the  question: 
What  is  the  proper  balance  between  content,  experience,  and  feed¬ 
back  in  the  management  of  learning  environments?  To  facilitate 
discussion,  a  three  dimensional  model  entitled,  "The  Management  of 
Learning  Grid,"  is  described.  The  grid  is  a  descriptive,  rather 
than  normative,  model,  based  on  an  extensive  study  of  empirical 
literature  of  learning  in  experiential  environments. 


Content 


One  of  the  most  prevalent  errors  taught  by  trainers  has  been 
the  concept  that  an  experiential  environment  such  as  a  game 
"teaches"  without  any  dissemination  of  content.  While  it  is  true 
that  more  variation,  challenge,  and  dynamism  can  be  compressed  into 
experiential  environments  than  usually  occurs  on  a  job,  it  was 
found  empirically  that  learning  did  not  occur  at  a  very  rapid  rate 
without  instructor  guidance.  Managers  without  formal  management 
training  tend  to  learn  only  from  their  mistakes,  while  managers 
who  have  studied  formal  management  concepts  utilized  them  to  "or¬ 
ganize  the  reality"  of  their  successes,  or  to  "generalize"  from 
them.  Content  seems  necessary  in  the  effective  management  of 
learning. 


Experience 


A  most  neglected  aspect  of  management  education  has  been  in¬ 
clusion  of  mechanisms  to  promote  participant  transfer  of  content 
learning  from  the  classroom  environment  to  the  world  of  live  appli¬ 
cation.  The  behavioralist  approach  to  learning  suggests  that  one 
can  promote  transfer  of  behavior  simply  by  requiring  that  a  learner 
behave  successfully  in  a  certain  manner.  Under  the  influence  of 
behavioralism,  computer  games,  in-basket  exercises,  and  other  ex¬ 
periential  learning  environments  have  frequently  been  utilized 
without  supporting  textual  material  and  instructor  guidance.  Ini¬ 
tial  successes  with  experientail  exercises  produced  such  positive 
student  enthusiasm  that  many  trainers  failed  to  plan  the  proper 
complexity,  pacing,  and  character  of  experiences  necessary  for 
effective  learning  results.  For  this  reason,  total  learning  from 
experiential  exercises  has  often  been  unpredictable,  and  evaluation 
has  been  hindered  by  the  "Hawthorne  effect"  of  students'  positive 
attitudes  toward  the  experience. 

One  certainty  emerges  —  the  key  to  transfer  of  learning  from 
academia  to  the  real  world  environment  promises  to  reside  with  ex¬ 
periential  exercises. 
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Feedback 


Learning,  defined  as  "the  organization  of  reality,"  is 
unlikely  to  occur  without  the  observation  and  reflection  created 
by  feedback .  Content  lays  the  groundwork  for  insight,  experience 
allows  one  to  test  content  in  a  "property  rich"  environment ,  and 
feedback  provides  the  criterion  for  gauging  the  validity  and  future 
usefulness  of  content. 

Since  many  experiential  exercises  are  goal-oriented  (for  example, 
computer  games) ,  further  distinction  should  be  made  between  "perfor¬ 
mance"  feedback  and  "learning"  feedback.  This  distinction  can  be 
readily  seen  in  an  educational  administration  game.  While  partici¬ 
pants  engage  in  the  game,  audio  cassettes  stop  them  at  realistic 
school  problems  or  crises,  requiring  that  they  respond  to  alterna¬ 
tives.  To  substantiate  their  responses,  participants  must  construct 
a  conceptual  analysis  of  the  situation  while  noting  the  previously 
learned  decision  and  communications  models  which  are  to  be  applied. 
Programming  and  branching  in  the  model  are  for  the  purpose  of  guid¬ 
ing  performance  while  conceptualization  and  rationalization  are 
forms  of  learning  feedback,  to  be  enriched  by  the  instructor's 
review. 

An  example  might  further  clarify  the  explanation.  Financial 
statements  in  a  business  game  would  fall  into  the  category  of  per¬ 
formance  feedback  since  little  tends  to  be  learned  from  them  with¬ 
out  guidance  and  prompting  by  an  instructor.  However,  when  students 
are  required  to  write  reports  or  reflect  on  these  materials,  learn¬ 
ing  is  initiated.  When  the  instructor  critiques  this  reflection 
and  analysis,  another  state  of  the  learning  process  is  completed. 


Styles  of  Learning  Management 

A  number  of  descriptive  statements  hypothesize  the  style  of 
learning  management  which  is  likely  to  derive  from  various  combina¬ 
tions  of  these  three  factors.  Figure  1  assists  in  clarifying  this 
process . 

Figure  1  consists  of  a  three  dimensional  grid,  or  cube,  whose 
perimeter  is  composed  of  the  three  factors:  content,  experience , 
and  feedback.  The  content  scale  reads  from  left  to  right,  suggest¬ 
ing  different  degrees  of  emphasis  on  lecture,  readings  and  other 
forms  of  information  delivery  systems.  The  feedback  scale  reads 
down  the  page,  signifying  different  quantities  of  feedback.  Feed¬ 
back  might  consist  of  such  things  as  financial  statements  in  a 
business  game  or  an  instructor's  comments  in  response  to  a  written 
report.  The  experience  scale  is  read  as  a  third  dimension,  up  and 
to  the  right  of  the  grid. 
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FIGURE  1.  The  Management  of  Learning  Grid. 
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The  9-1-1  Disseminator 


This  type  of  teacher  presumes  that  learning  is  primarily  a 
process  of  disseminating  information  by  means  of  lecture.  If  the 
reward  for  learning  is  great  and  immediately  felt  by  such  means  as 
passing  certifying  exams,  or  if  content  can  be  immediately  applied 
to  the  job,  this  style  may  be  reasonably  effective.  Examples  of 
such  cases  would  be  in  C.P.A.  review  materials  or  in  the  real 
estate  brokers'  exam.  Few  management  courses  are  this  specific 
in  their  vocational  application.  Evidence  points  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  transfer  of  learning  to  management  activities  requires 
an  experiential  mode. 


The  1-9-1  Experiential  Teacher 


This  instructor  advocates  pure  "learning  by  on-the-job  experi¬ 
ence."  When  transferred  to  the  classroom  he  or  she  becomes  an  "ex¬ 
periential"  type  of  instructor  who  places  little  emphasis  on 
content  or  feedback.  Classes  are  likely  to  be  active,  interesting, 
and  capable  ot  eliciting  effective  learning  in  cases  where  content 
already  exists,  such  as  in  senior  seminars  or  advanced  integrative 
courses.  But  previous  studies  indicate  that  purely  experiential 
learning  is  highly  inefficient,  even  in  the  business  policy  course. 
Studies  considered  "in  tandem"  seem  to  demonstrate  a  strong  need 
for  instructor  guidance  in  experiential  learning. 


The  1-1-9  Socratic  Teacher 


A  teacher  in  this  category  operates  almost  entirely  with 
feedback .  The  class  must  have  some  content  or  experience  to  deal 
with,  but  neither  is  likely  to  be  complex.  If  complex  experience 
is  used,  the  trainer  tends  to  focus  on  a  few  philosophical  issues, 
emphasizing  depth  of  questioning  in  the  Socratic  style.  If  the 
instructor  is  brilliant  and  the  students  are  very  intellectual  the 
session  may  be  productive.  At  the  least  this  process  may  be  valued 
for  its  intrinsic  intellectual  satisfaction.  If  either  of  the  two 
conditions  are  missing,  students  are  likely  to  leave  the  classroom 
frustrated  with  the  thought  that  the  professor  "really  doesn't 
know  any  answers." 


The  9-9-1  Free  Thinker 


This  classification  typifies  an  instructor  who  utilizes  rea¬ 
sonable  quality  and  quantity  of  content  and  a  high  degree  of  ex¬ 
perience  but  fails  to  blend  the  two.  Students  are  forced  to  decide 
for  themselves  how  much  content  can  be  applied  to  experience  and 
vice-versa.  In  the  case  of  computer  gamesters,  lectures  are  alter¬ 
nated  with  game-play  without  any  feedback  sessions.  This  process 
is  ineffective  and  may  even  be  detrimental  to  learning.  If  parti¬ 
cipants  do  not  see  a  ready  connection  between  subject  matter  and 
exercise,  they  may  discredit  one  or  both.  Since  experience  is 
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usually  group-oriented  and  active,  content  will  usually  be  ignored. 
It  has  frequently  been  suggested  that  competition  promotes  an  over¬ 
emphasis  on  performance  rather  than  learning.  Unless  competition 
and  group  interaction  are  balanced  with  reflections  and  conceptu¬ 
alization,  learning  may  suffer. 


The  1-9-9  Job-Instruction-Trainer 


This  description  is  reminiscent  of  the  job-instruction-trainer 
who  uses  minimal  amounts  of  "how-to"  content  with  an  emphasis  on 
experience  and  feedback.  The  instructor  attempts  to  educate  for 
an  immediate  goal  or  task.  Sessions  on  non-directive  interviewing 
or  time-study  operations  might  be  examples  of  this.  Unless  experi¬ 
ence  is  almost  perfectly  descriptive  of  the  real-life  counterpart 
such  training  will  not  be  effective.  Perhaps  the  most  dramatic 
illustration  of  this  point  is  the  recent  findings  of  the  Federal 
Aeronautics  Administration  that  airline  personnel  had  failed  to 
open  emergency  doors  during  a  crash  because  the  effort  required 
to  open  the  door  in  the  crash  was  so  much  greater  than  that  re¬ 
quired  in  their  simulated  trainer.  The  acquisition  of  ability 
to  conceptualize  and  generalize  to  non-identical  cases  requires 
content. 


The  9-1-9  Academician 


This  professor  transmits  content  through  lecture  with  perhaps 
a  few  examples  to  demonstrate  application  and  expects  students  to 
respond  on  examinations  to  content  as  if  it  were  doctrine.  Feed¬ 
back  is  in  the  form  of  explanation  of  correct  answers  to  the  test. 
In  the  pure  style,  any  attempt  to  allow  testing  of  content  against 
experience  or  critique  of  it  through  feedback  is  resisted.  Trans¬ 
fer  of  learning  is  often  aborted  at  test  time. 


The  5-5-5  Programmed  Instructor 


This  title  describes  an  instructor  who  attempts  to  utilize 
all  three  learning  factors:  content,  experience ,  and  feedback . 

If  these  factors  are  designed  m  a  complementary  fashion  and  fit 
the  audience  well,  learning  will  be  reasonably  effective.  The 
chief  criticism  of  this  form  of  managerial  learning  is  that  it 
tends  to  be  too  rigid  and  mechanical.  Inflexibility  may  be  due 
to  inexperience  which  causes  the  instructor  to  lack  the  confidence 
or  the  ability  to  deal  with  unplanned  content  whenever  experience 
or  feedback  call  for  it. 

In  summary,  the  programmed  instruction  style  lacks  the  organic 
quality  of  the  accomplished  "manager  of  learning"  who  can  draw 
forth  content  at  precisely  the  point  when  student  determined  feed¬ 
back  demands  it.  To  incorporate  this  polish  in  an  unstructured 
learning  environment  requires  a  9-9-9  Manager  of  Learning. 
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The  9-9-9  Manager  of  Learning 


A  "Manager  of  Learning"  should  be  well  educated  in  content, 
familiar  with  many  methodologies  for  creating  experience ,  and  per¬ 
ceptive  at  drawing  out  feedback  information  which  clarifies  stu¬ 
dent  misunderstandings  and  validates  content.  But  the  chief 
difference  between  this  teacher  and  all  others  described  is  the 
organic  way  in  which  he  or  she  moves  back  and  forth  comfortably 
from  content  to  experience  to  feedback  and  back  again. 

In  the  middle  of  a  session  dealing  with  management  policies 
(content) ,  a  9-9-9  trainer  is  likely  to  point  out  that  poor  dele- 
gation  and  implementation  have  been  performed  by  management  in  a 
group  simulation  game  (experience)  or  that  some  team  members  are 
being  omitted  from  the  decision-making  sessions.  The  trainer 
might  move  from  this  point  to  the  poor  quality  of  data  being  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  group  ( feedback)  and  conclude  with  a  discussion  of 
techniques  for  insuring  balanced  inputs  from  informed  parties 
while  arriving  at  consensus,  such  as  the  Delphi  technique  (content) . 

The  effective  Manager  of  Learning  can  be  compared  favorably  to 
the  9-9  Manager  in  Blake  and  Mouton's  Grid.  Just  as  the  latter  is 
capable  of  focusing  intensely  on  both  task  and  subordinates,  the 
former  is  capable  of  focusing  simultaneously  on  content,  experience , 
and  feedback.  He  or  she  is  concerned  about  the  student,  the  mate¬ 
rial,  and  the  relationship  between  them.  The  Manager  of  Learning 
is  capable  of  assisting  the  student  in  "organizing  reality"  in  com¬ 
plex  environments.  He  or  she  knows  the  state  of  the  student's 
knowledge  development  (or  at  least  that  of  the  class  as  a  whole) 
and  continuously  analyzes  and  monitors  this  development. 
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CRITIQUBE 


Adapted  from  " Training  arML  development  Journal ,  " 
R.  Blake  and  J.  Mouton ,  April  1976 ,  pp.  3-8  and 
Chapter  1  of  Critique,  R.  Blake  and  J.  Mouton , 
Scientific  Methods,  Inc.,  1976. 


"In  the  final  analysis/'  we  are  told,  "experience  is  the  best 
teacher."  Yet  for  many  of  us  what  we  do  day  in  and  day  out  does 
not  seem  to  add  up  to  any  significant  learning.  This  may  be  because 
of  shallow  activities.  There  is  not  much  to  learn  from  them.  It 
may  be  that  our  experiences  are  rich,  but  because  we  don't  know  how 
to  learn  from  them,  we  gain  little  understanding  from  them. 

By  comparison,  we  do  know  something  about  how  to  learn  from 
textbooks.  Accumulated,  codified  knowledge — the  kind  found  in 
textbooks,  TV  documentaries,  technical  movies  and  educational  radio — 
is  of  vast  importance.  It  is  provided  from  a  young  age  into  adult¬ 
hood.  Students  come  to  realize,  probably  incorrectly,  that  codified 
knowledge  is  more  important  than  learning  from  experience.  One 
reason  is  that  it  makes  it  possible  for  any  person  to  learn  in  a 
few  years  much  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  that  has  been  accumulated 
over  centuries.  As  a  result,  students  are  conditioned  to  absorb 
classroom  knowledge  without  aiding  them  to  recognize  that  they  can 
learn  from  their  own  direct  experiences.  As  a  result  experiential 
learning  may  have  been  vastly  underplayed. 

There  are  two  formal  ways  of  approaching  experience  from  a 
direct  learning  point  of  view.  Each  is  important  to  society  as  a 
whole  but  neither  is  very  relevant  for  everyday  personal  problem¬ 
solving  use. 

Scientific  experiments  are  a  rigorous  way  of  learning  by 
creating  different  experiences  in  highly  controlled  environments. 

This  makes  it  possible  to  determine  the  influences  responsible  for 
the  performance  in  one  situation  resulting  in  contrast  with  what 
happens  in  another  situation.  Though  restricted  in  its  practical 
usefulness  because  of  its  demands  for  rigor,  scientific  method  is 
probably  the  best  learning  theory  available  today. 

Evaluation  of  testimony  in  the  courtroom  is  another  example 
of  learning  from  experience.  Judicial  procedures  reconstruct  the 
details  of  the  actual  experience  because  the  inquiry  is  undertaken 
on  an  after-the-fact  basis.  The  use  of  these  legalistic  procedures 
cannot  be  controlled  in  the  scientific  sense  even  though  the  rules 
of  admissable  evidence  are  highly  precise. 

Both  scientific  method  and  judicial  procedures  are  formal 
approaches  to  learning  from  experience.  Each  is  useful  under 
specific  conditions.  Neither  is  practical  as  a  model  for  learning 
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from  the  direct  experiences  that  unfold  in  work,  home,  recreation, 
and  in  other  settings  on  a  day-after-day,  hour-after-hour,  moment- 
by  moment  basis. 

A  comprehensive  view  of  how  to  learn  from  everyday  experiences 
is  needed. 


The  Critiqube 


What  options  are  there  beyond  trial  and  error  learning  in  the 
"school  of  hard  knocks"  if  we  want  to  acquire  more  understanding 
from  our  experiences  than  we  have  become  accustomed  to  gaining? 
Critique  is  the  term  applied  to  learning  from  direct  experience. 

But  where  to  begin?  The  possibilities  for  using  critique  methods 
are  so  vast  that  it  seems  impossible  to  bring  order  or  system  into 
the  study  of  them.  Yet  without  some  basis  for  seeing  the  order 
and  coherence  among  them,  each  opisode  of  learning  must  be  examined 
one  by  one  to  see  what  can  be  learned  from  that  example  about 
critiquing  in  general.  Repeated,  episode  by  episode,  the  task  is 
not  only  staggering  but  also  likely  to  be  unproductive.  A  model 
of  critique  is  needed  which  can  help  us  bring  all  the  different 
varieties  into  a  meaningful  framework  where  they  can  be  compared 
and  contrasted,  weighed  and  evaluated.  Then  generalizations  to 
establish  basic  principles,  strategies,  and  techniques  for  criti¬ 
quing  any  situation  are  possible. 

The  Critiqube  is  shown  in  Figure  1,  Along  the  left-hand  margin 
are  the  kinds  of  experiences  that  people  encounter  day  after  day  at 
home,  at  play,  or  at  work;  with  children  or  with  adults.  They  are: 
Performance,  Product,  Procedure,  Process  and  People.  These  are  what 
we  experience.  Each  is  a  primary  experience. 

The  horizontal  axis  represents  techniques  of  critique.  The 
four  shown  are  Inspection,  Simulation,  Participation-Observation, 
and  Strategic  Assessment.  There  are  subvarieties  within  each  of 
these  four. 

The  third  dimension  is  shown  on  the  right-hand  margin.  It 
identifies  the  formal  categories  used  in  managing  human  situations: 
Planning,  Organizing,  Staffing,  Directing  and  Controlling.  These 
are  the  actions  to  which  insights  acquired  from  critiquing  a  per¬ 
formance,  product,  procedure,  etc.,  can  be  applied  in  order  to  change 
or  strengthen  future  behavior  as  a  result  of  critiquing  past  behaviors. 

Each  dimension  of  the  Critique  is  examined  in  more  detail  below. 


Kinds  of  Experience 

The  five  kinds  of  experience  to  which  critique  may  be  applied 
include : 
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Attributes  of  Direct  Experience 


FIGURE  i. 
The  Critiqube 
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Management  Function; 


Performance :  Performance  is  observed  whenever  some  result 

that,  has  arisen  from  engaging  in  an  activity  can  be  identified. 

"He  ran  the  100  yard  dash  in  9.4."  "The  corporation  had  a  return 
on  investment  for  fiscal  year  1975  of  7.5%.""  "She  made  a  B  in 
Biology."  Each  of  these  indicates  a  performance.  It  is  not 
necessarily  a  direct  observation  of  the  performance  itself.  None 
of  them  tell,  for  example,  how  the  performance  was  achieved.  But 
these  and  many  other  performance  indicators  are  a  useful  starting 
point  for  critique. 

Products :  Attention  may  be  given  to  some  specific  product. 

As  used  here,  a  product  can  be  thought  of  as  having  an  existence 
"out  there,"  more  or  less  independent  of  those  who  created  it  ox 
who  shoulder  responsibility  for  its  existence  or  maintenance.  Some¬ 
times  the  product  results  from  the  operation  of  a  complex  industrial 
system.  "This  detergent  is  not  supposed  to  leave  rings,  but  it 
does."  The  focus  of  attention  is  on  the  product  itself  and  the 
consequences  result  from  its  use.  Is  it  a  bad  chemical  formula¬ 
tion?  Are  there  unusual  impurities  in  the  water?  By  searching 
the  possible  explanations  for  the  unwanted  results  of  this  product 
it  becomes  possible  to  learn  from  the  experience  and  to  pinpoint 
corrective  actions. 

"This  gasoline  has  an  unusual  smell,"  or  "I  don't  know  why 
this  can  opener  doesn't  work.  Kitchen  products  from  this  company 
are  usually  reliable." 

The  product  may  be  called  an  artifact,  or  a  thing.  It  may  be 
more  personal,  however,  having  an  existence  only  as  a  result  of 
direct  action  of  some  specific  individual,  group  or  social  unit 
without  mechanical  supports  or  the  use  of  equipment.  "What  a  book! 
She  must  have  devoted  her  life  to  writing  it,"  or  "Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Address  is  inspiring.  Why  did  he  write  it  as  he  did?" 
Under  these  circumstances  the  "live"  experience  of  the  creator  of 
the  product  for  which  he  is  responsible  is  the  critique  target. 
"Charlie  wrote  this  letter  to  me  last  week.  I  don't  understand 
what  he  meant.  How  do  you  interpret  it?" 

In  the  sense  used  here,  anything  that  has  been  made,  composed, 
constructed,  written  or  recorded  is  a  product.  Sometimes  a  product 
can  be  studied  as  it  is  being  produced — for  example,  the  master 
observing  an  apprentice  using  a  lathe,  or  an  audience  observing  a 
potter  as  he  goes  about  his  work.  While  the  best  critiques  pro¬ 
bably  are  "here-and-now, "  and  given  by  the  composer,  writer,  creator, 
etc. ,  interacting  with  an  observer  as  the  basis  for  a  here-and-now 
critique,  learning  by  critiquing  products  even  without  access  to 
the  producer,  author,  etc.,  can  still  be  very  useful. 

Procedures :  All  planned  human  activity  is  regularized  in 

some  degree  to  provide  a  basis  of  order.  Such  regularities  are 
referred  to  as  procedures.  Some  procedures  are  informal.  Some  are 
formal.  Robert's  Rules  of  Order  are  such  a  set.  The  countdown  for 
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a  moon  shot  is  another.  Procedures  employed  in  any  situation  or 
activity  often  emerge  in  an  evolutionary  way,  cast  into  their 
present  forms  by  previous  trial  and  error  sequences.  Often  they 
are  blindly  accepted  because  no  one  has  really  thought  about  them 
or  their  impact.  The  way  a  bed  is  made  or  how  a  dish  is  washed 
might  be  examples. 

With  little  or  no  regard  for  performance  itself  or  for  specific 
products  resulting  from  performance,  attention  may  be  focused  almost 
exclusively  on  learning  from  procedures  themselves.  A  business¬ 
man  says,  "Our  committee  meetings  are  conducted  on  the  basis  of 
an  agenda,  but  our  meetings  are  not  long  enough  to  finish  the 
agenda  we  expect  to  complete  each  Tuesday.  As  a  result,  too  many 
items  are  left  undiscussed  with  needed  decisions  failing  to  be 
made.  We  have  agreed  to  abide  by  them.  But.  are  our  procedures  too 
mechanical? " 

A  student  says,  "I  study  three  hours  a  night,  but  I  still  don't 
seem  to  learn  much.  I  catch  my  mind  wandering,  but  still  ...  I 
love  to  study  with  the  TV  on."  Another  says,  "I  read  all  my  assign¬ 
ments;  the  first  one  I  study  is  the  one  assigned  me  in  my  first 
class,  the  second  one  in  my  second  class,  and  so  on.  I  don't  under¬ 
line,  take  notes  or  outline,  but  I  try  to  remember  what  is  written 
as  I  read  it.  I  stop  and  rehearse  what  the  book  says  by  explaining 
it  to  myself."  Such  mechanical  procedures  may  account  for  these 
students  not  learning  much  from  their  homework.  Critique  applied 
to  such  study  practices  might  make  the  critical  difference — TV  or 
radio  on,  mechanical  reactions  to  assignments,  no  underlining,  no 
notes,  no  outlines,  etc. 

When  such  questions  are  posed  for  discussion  in  on  objective 
way  even  by  a  person  to  him  or  herself  for  self-evaluation,  critique 
is  being  applied  to  the  procedures  under  which  orderly  activity  is 
being  regulated.  The  assumption  is  that  the  procedures  themselves 
may  be  causing  difficulties.  Once  they  have  been  identified,  they 
can  be  shifted  and  improved.  Then  better  performance  may  be 
expected. 

For  example,  "...  the  standard  operating  procedure  is  that 
any  purchase  larger  than  $1,000  must  be  authorized  at  the  next  higher 
level.  With  inflation,  that  requires  department  heads  to  approve 
relatively  trivial  purchases  rather  than  doing  the  more  important 
executive  work."  The  solution  is  to  shift  procedures  by  lifting 
the  ceiling  for  expenditures  made  under  local  autonomy.  Critique 
is  a  useful  way  to  concentrate  attention  on  procedures  and  in  this 
way  to  increase  the  possibility  of  learning  from  the  use  of  proce¬ 
dures  how  to  improve  them. 

Process :  Process  is  another  point  of  view  that  can  be  applied 

to  experience.  Process  is  concerned  with  how  those  responsible  for 
a  performance,  a  product,  or  a  procedure  interact  with  one  another 
as  they  engage  in  problem-solving  activities.  Sometimes  such  a 
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process  takes  place  among  individuals  who  need  to  exchange  informa¬ 
tion  and  to  understand  each  other.  "Bill  goes  up  to  see  the  boss 
about  my  raise,  but  the  boss  doesn't  even  listen.  He  gets  turned 
down  flat." 

The  speaker's  remark  describes  a  process  of  interaction  between 
Bill  and  his  boss.  It  suggests  that  the  no-raise  decision  is  unre¬ 
lated  to  the  merits  of  the  case.  It  is  determined  by  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  interaction  or  social  process  between  Bill  and  his  boss. 
Critique  methodology  to  learn  about  the  process  problem  can  be 
useful  for  improving  the  interaction  process.  Then  the  raise 
issue  can  be  resolved  on  the  basis  of  its  merits. 

Here  is  another  example  of  social  process.  "Whenever  a  new 
topic  is  introduced,  the  executives  start  yelling  at  one  another 
and  the  meeting  ends  up  in  chaos.  Whatever  the  reasons  may  be,  the 
introduction  of  a  new  topic  may  challenge  traditional  ways  of  dis¬ 
cussion  or  stimulate  competitiveness  between  members,  with  the 
implication  that  shouting  at  one  another  reveals  mutual  suspicious¬ 
ness,  win-lose  attitudes,  and  so  on.  The  social  process  can  be 
focused  on  for  critique  learning.  The  likelihood  is  that  success 
in  solving  the  process  problems  will  result  in  improved  decision¬ 
making  . 

People ;  A  fifth  attribute  of  experience  that  can  be  concen¬ 
trated  upon  for  critique  purposes  is  people.  "Ted  has  been  quiet 
lately.  It's  not  like  him.  What's  wrong  with  him?"  Now  the  focus 
for  critique  is  an  observed  change  in  Ted  from  one  time  to  another. 
The  change  suggests  Ted's  functioning  may  be  below  his  personal 
norm  and  possibly  related  to  some  personal  difficulty  that  has 
caused  him  to  draw  into  himself,  rather  than  being  free  and  open, 
in  his  usual  way.  The  assumption  is  that  through  critique  offered 
by  others,  or  by  self-examination,  Ted  can  learn  more  about  his 
actual  situation. 

In  a  certain  sense,  cataloging  these  five  kinds  of  experience 
is  an  arbitrary  classification.  Any  one  emphasis  may  be  only  a 
partial  definition  of  the  entire  experience.  It  gives  only  a 
limited  view  of  the  whole  situation.  There  is  a  risk  of  losing 
perspective  on  the  whole  by  concentrating  attention  on  one  aspect 
or  another  and  concentrating  critique  on  it.  There  may  be  no  real 
option,  however,  to  examining  one  aspect  at  a  time,  then  another 
and  so  on,  and  in  this  way  identifying  the  key  elements  that  are 
accountable  for  and  basic  to  an  understanding  of  the  whole.  Syste¬ 
matic  examination  of  the  more  important  attributes  makes  it  possible 
to  introduce  differentiations,  to  examine  one  problem  at  a  time, 
and  then,  through  critique,  to  gain  a  comprehension  of  the  whole. 

Not  all  aspects  are  of  equal  importance  in  comparison  with  all 
others.  Judgment  is  often  necessary  in  order  to  concentrate  critique 
on  whatever  is  most  likely  to  promote  learning  and  change.  There  is 
no  certain  way  to  say  in  advance  that  one  aspect  is  more  likely  to 
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yield  learning  than  another.  Three  of  the  five:  performance,  pro- 
ducts  and  procedures  are,  in  a  certain  sense,  "external."  They 
are  the  end  results  of  behavior  rather  than  the  behavior  itself. 
Because  they  often  are  quantifiable  in  an  objective  sense,  critique 
is  sometimes  concentrated  on  them  to  the  exclusion  of  other  aspects 
of  the  problem  that  might,  in  fact,  be  more  significant  for  con¬ 
taining  the  key  to  understanding. 

The  other  two,  process  and  people ,  are  "internal"  to  the 
behavior  itself.  In  a  certain  sense,  processes  and  people  always 
are  the  responsible  "causes"  of  performance,  products,  or  proced¬ 
ural  difficulties.  These  processes  and  people  may  be  the  governing 
attributes.  Therefore  many  times  they  are  likely  to  be  the  higher 
sources  for  critique  learning.  For  example,  problems  with  a  pro¬ 
duct  that  critique  may  help  solve  may  arise  from  previously  known 
factors  of  temperature,  humidity,  power  interruptions,  or  any  of  a 
number  of  sources. 

However,  even  in  these  cases  the  adverse  impact  on  a  product 
may  have  resulted  from  problems  existing  within  the  process  and 
people  aspects.  For  example,  procedures  for  controlling  adverse 
influences  may  have  been  unused  or  unavailable.  Subordinates  may 
have  known  what  was  going  on,  but  because  of  poor  social  processes 
in  the  interactions  between  them,  they  may  have  "let"  it  happen 
in  order  to  frustrate  the  boss.  The  operator  in  the  situation  may 
have  been  aware  Of  the  problem,  but  so  burdened  with  "at-home" 
problems  that  he  couldn't  really  concentrate  his  attention  on  the 
task  at  hand.  Thus,  to  concentrate  exclusively  on  the  performance, 
product,  or  procedural  dimensions  may  obscure  the  more  likely 
sources  of  learning  how  processes  between  people  or  difficulties 
within  people  themselves  are  influencing  outcomes. 

Those  engaged  in  such  situations  are  likely  to  avoid  the  more 
personal  side  when  social  processes  and  characteristics  of  individual 
people  are  the  focus  of  critique.  To  evaluate  a  procedure  may  be 
neutral.  The  threat  to  mutual  understanding  and  acceptance  among 
participants  themselves  becomes  more  intense  when  processes  of  inter¬ 
action  and  the  attitudes  and  behavior  of  individual  people  are 
focused  on  as  the  basis  of  critique.  Thii  is  why  critique  of  social 
process  and  of  persons,  unless  carried  out  in  the  climate  of  trust, 
confidence,  and  mutual  support,  can  quickly  shift  into  win-lose  power 
struggles.  These,  in  turn,  can  make  future  social  processes  even 
less  effective. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  it 
is  better  to  leave  the  more  personal  side  alone  and  to  apply  critique 
to  those  aspects  of  experience  that  can  be  dealt  with  in  more  ration¬ 
al  and  objective  terms.  If  this  is  done,  the  answers  reached  may 
be  false  explanations.  If  critique  is  applied  to  processes  and  people 
also,  the  real  problems  that  account  for  the  conditions  existing 
can  be  brought  under  examination  and  change. 
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Techniques  of  Critique 


There  are  many  and  varied  approaches  for  learning  from  expe¬ 
rience.  No  one  way  is  "best."  Our  task  now  is  to  understand  the 
range  and  variety  of  critique  techniques  that  are  available  and 
that  are  useful  for  learning  from  experience. 

Four  broad  classes  for  critiquing  experience  can  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  one  another.  Inspection  techniques  are  relied  on  when 
the  experience  is  studied  by  outsiders,  people  who  are  neither 
involved  in  nor  responsible  for  the  situation  itself.  "Outsiders" 
may  study  any  of  the  five  aspects  described  earlier:  Performance, 
Product,  Procedures,  Process  or  People.  They  may  study  all  of 
these . 

Representatives  of  the  General  Accounting  Office  pouring  over 
records  of  military  contractors  come  to  mind  as  an  example.  Their 
intention  is  not  to  catch  "wrongdoing,"  though  this  may  be  a  result. 
Their  purpose  is  to  generalize  from  what  they  study  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  situation  or  to  avoid  future  difficulties  by  better 
understanding  "what  can  happen." 

A  second  critique  technique  involves  simulations .  There  are 
many  circumstances  or  situations  where  the  simulation  approximates 
the  actual  situation,  yet  it  is  not  the  real  thing.  The  critique 
of  a  simulation  may  be  by  outsiders  as  in  the  inspection  methodology 
introduced  above,  or  the  critique  may  be  carried  out  by  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  simulation  itself  or  who  are  responsible  for 
applying  whatever  is  learned  from  it.  Astronauts  practicing  moon 
walks  in  Arizona  provide  a  vivid  example.  Generals  appraising 
war  games  to  simulate  the  German  countryside  in  Louisiana  are  of 
the  same  general  character. 

A  third  critique  methodology  is  where  the  persons  involved  in 
the  activity-to-be-evaluated  also  are  observers  of  the  actual  ex¬ 
perience  as  it  is  unfolding  as  well  as  when  it  is  completed. 
Participant-observers  then  critique  directly  from  their  own  experi¬ 
ence  of  it,  how  they  reacted  in  the  circumstances  that  are  being 
evaluated.  Having  studied  the  experience,  these  insiders  diagnose 
its  meaning  and  generalize  from  it  for  their  own  understanding  and 
use  or  for  others  to  be  faced  with  the  same  or  comparable  circum¬ 
stance.  Sometimes  certain  insider-experts  may  be  assigned  the 
responsibility  "to  participate  and  also  to  observe  and  diagnose" 
rather  than  simply  to  participate  in  the  activity  itself.  This  is 
still  participant-observation  but  of  a  specialized  kind. 

A  fourth  approach  to  critique  involves  strategic  assessment . 
This  approach  shares  with  others  in  setting  up,  m  advance,  specific 
critique  strategies  and  then  applying  them  at  points  along  the  way 
according  to  scheduled  checkpoints  or  when  critical  events  occur. 

The  main  difference  is  that  either  observations  are  made  to  test 
how  well  specific  hypotheses,  models,  theories  or  principles  account 
for  what  is  going  on,  or  to  gather  data  that  lead  to  the  formulation 
of  hypotheses,  models,  theories  or  principles. 
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In  several  respects  strategic  assessment  methods  of  critique 
are  similar  to  the  use  of  scientific  methods  of  learning.  Many 
times,  however,  the  conditions  of  the  use  of  scientific  method 
cannot  be  met  because  the  possibility  of  introducing  controlled 
circumstances  or  experimental  variations  is  absent.  Hypotheses, 
models,  theories  or  principles  can  be  employed  to  establish  speci¬ 
fied  comparisons  in  terms  of  discrepancies  or  disparities  between 
the  actual  experience  and  optional  or  ideal  circumstances.  Then 
the  results  provide  material  for  learning  from  actual  happenings 
about  what  is  occurring  and  for  introducing  changes  as  needed  to 
strengthen  the  situation. 

Inspection,  simulation,  participant-observation  and  strategic 
assessment  are  four  strategies  of  critique.  Each  is  useful  under 
certain  circumstances. 


Managing  Situations 

The  right-hand  margin  of  the  Critiqube  deals  with  various 
functions  essential  for  managing  situations  effectively.  Managing 
situations,  as  used  here,  is  not  limited  to  the  practice  of  manage¬ 
ment  in  the  formal  sense.  Industrial  management  or  management 
of  federal  or  state  agencies  is  included  as  well.  "Managing 
situations”  is  a  broader  concept  of  what  really  transpires  in  the 
conduct  of  everyday  living. 

Any  human  situation  that  is  in  between  chaotic  and  random, 
on  the  one  side,  or  completely  fixed  and  repetitious  on  the  other, 
is  managed  in  some  degree.  It  has  some  degree  of  order,  character, 
sequence,  program  or  design.  These  arise  from  deliberate  or 
spontaneous  efforts  to  avoid  confusion  or  randomness.  They  also 
are  essential  to  escape  from  the  inflexibility  of  completeness, 
finality  or  fixedness.  Developing  or  maintaining  order,  character, 
sequence,  etc.,  in  other  words,  involves  managing.  In  this  sense 
a  person  may  manage  his  or  her  day  or  the  housework;  an  aircraft 
commander  manages  a  plane;  a  student  manages  homework,  or  a  super¬ 
visor  manages  a  detergent  operation. 

Five  interrelated  aspects  are  involved  in  managing  any  human 
activity. 

One  is  planning  ....  Planning  takes  place  whenever  effort 
is  directed  toward  setting  out  what  is  to  be  done  before  doing  it. 
Setting  a  goal  is  a  part  of  planning,  as  is  deciding  on  the  steps 
to  be  taken  to  reach  it.  Whenever  thought  is  applied  as  to  how  to 
put  together  the  various  activities  that  need  to  be  undertaken  and 
the  patterns  of  cooperation  to  be  employed  in  carrying  them  out, 
a  process  of  organizing  is  under  way.  Specialization  of  efforts 
among  experts  and  how  each  person's  contribution  is  dovetailed 
with  that  of  others  is  an  aspect  of  organizing.  A  third  attribute 
of  managing  situations  involves  staffing .  This  means  who  is  to  be 
involved. 
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Directing  occurs  whenever  someone  instructs  himself,  or  tells 
others  what  is  to  be  done,  when,  or  how.  A  final  attribute  is 
control .  This  means  ensuring  that  plans  are  being  implemented 
in  intended  ways;  those  who  are  intended  to  take  part  are  involved 
and  interacting  with  one  another  around  the  task  in  designated  ways, 
and  are  either  producing  expected  results  or  making  changes  that 
are  required. 

These  five  are  essential  components  in  managing  situations. 
Difficulties  as  recognized  in  performance  or  product  or  procedures 
may  result  from  faulty  planning,  poor  organizing,  inadequate  staff¬ 
ing,  inadequate  supervision  or  from  a  failure  to  check  that  results 
are  in  or  out  of  line  with  what  is  intended. 

Learning  from  critique  by  evaluating  performance,  product, 
etc.,  in  order  to  diagnose  in  clear  terms  what  the  difficulty  is, 
provides  a  basis  for  managing  situations  in  a  better  way*.  Is  the 
real  problem  one  of  planning,  organizing,  staffing,  directing  or 
controlling?  When  an  answer  is  available,  it  is  possible  to  intro¬ 
duce  needed  changes. 

The  three  dimensions  of  critique — WHAT  is  investigated,  HOW 
it  is  evaluated,  and  what  aspect  of  managing  situations  is  pin¬ 
pointed — interact  with  one  another  to  produce  learning. 

Learning  curves  showing  differences  in  the  rate  of  change 
can  be  plotted  for  individuals.  They  can  also  be  plotted  for 
organizations.  The  faster  the  rate  of  learning  the  better.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  When  increased  understanding  exists,  fewer 
mistakes  are  made,  more  opportunities  are  seen,  better  decisions 
are  taken,  problems  get  solved. 

Up  to  the  present,  training  directors,  educators  and  develop¬ 
ment  personnel  have  seen  their  task  as  being  one  of  helping  students 
to  learn  subjects  and  skills,  but  managers  can  be  aided  to  increase 
the  steepness  of  their  learning  curves,  and  in  this  way,  become 
better  contributors  to  their  organizations.  Assisting  them  to 
understand  theory  underlying  critique  methodologies  is  one  useful 
way.  Competence  training  in  employing  critique  on  an  everyday 
basis  is  another.  The  great  new  challenge  is  to  help  students 
learn  to  learn.  Critique  is  the  method  par  excellence  for  doing 
so. 
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HUMAN  ASPECTS  OF  MANAGING  TRANSITION 


Adapted  from  "PERSONNEL, "  May-June  1974,  pp.  11-12 


Why  is  an  organization's  attempt  to  adapt  to  changing 
environments  so  often  accompanied  by  demoralization  and  a  high  in¬ 
cidence  of  human  adaptive  casualties?  The  answers  are  several: 

-  Failure  to  appreciate  complexity.  It  is  rare,  today, 
to  think  of  organizations  without  using  the  prefix 
"complex,'’  but  we  often  forget  that  the  people  who 
fill  positions  in  complex  organizations  are  also  com¬ 
plex.  The  failure  to  appreciate  the  complexity  of 
human  beings  and  the  multiplicity  of  their  needs  often 
contributes  to  failure  in  adaptation  to  change. 

-  Failure  to  make  investments  in  human  assets.  Despite 
arguments  for  human  resources  accounting,  managements 
still  resort  to  destructive  coercive  strategies.  Di¬ 
visions  are  dismembered  and  roles  or  functions  sum¬ 
marily  changed  without  heed  to  needs  for  sensitization 
or  preparation.  Protest  is  met  with  further  coercion 
and  "take  it  or  leave  it"  choices.  These  patterns  of 
change,  usually  triggered  by  concern  for  short-range 
results,  reflect  contempt  for  the  psychological  needs 
of  the  organization's  people;  when  the  organization 
does  not  cultivate  its  human  assets,  their  contribu¬ 
tions,  loyalty,  and  commitment  are  eroded.  Manipula¬ 
tion  and  coercion  are  met  by  counter-manipulation  and 
counter-coercion. 

-  Failure  to  engage  in  psychological  cost  accounting. 

In  the  planning  and  execution  of  change,  data  about 
the  environmental  developments  that  make  change  impera¬ 
tive  should  be  accompanied  by  data  about  internal  psy¬ 
chological  forces  that  will  facilitate  or  impede  change. 
That  is  both  external  and  internal  data  should  contri¬ 
bute  to  an  informed  decision  about  alternative  routes 
for  organizational  change.  For  the  internal  psychologi¬ 
cal  cost  accounting,  what  are  needed  are  a  sophisticated 
sense  of  the  psychological  hazards  of  change,  strategies 
for  handling  them,  and  knowledge  of  change  navigation 

in  those  contexts. 

-  Violation  of  cherished  values.  Whenever  change  is 
negotiated  or  implemented  in  ways  that  offend  the  values 
of  organizational  participants,  their  negative  reactions 
(even  outrage)  will  compromise  their  identification  with 
the  organization.  Without  congruence  between  the  organi¬ 
zation's  purpose  and  style  and  the  values  of  organizational 
contributors,  only  cross-purposes  activities  can  be 
anticipated. 
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Outmoded  theories  of  man  and  motivation.  Simple, 
carrot-stick  theories  of  motivation,  with  heavy  reliance 
on  material  inducements  in  exchange  for  employee  contri¬ 
butions,  betray  the  "jackass  fallacy"  that  Harry  Levinson 
has  recently  assailed.  His  book  by  that  title  points  out 
that  the  carrot-stick  system  of  rewards  and  punishments 
immediately  evokes  the  picture  of  a  jackass  —  and  the 
stubbornness  with  which  the  jackass  resists  attempts  to 
move  him . 

Failure  to  budget  adequate  "lead  and  lag"  time.  Coping 
with  changes  makes  emotional  demands  on  people,  and  un¬ 
til  these  emotional  adjustments  are  taken  care  of  ener¬ 
gies  to  be  focused  on  the  real  job  of  effecting  change 
are  diverted.  The  really  discerning  organization  re¬ 
alizes  that  its  people  will  not  be  able  to  reach  optimal 
productivity  for  some  months  after  major  organizational 
transitions . 
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GUIDELINES  FOR  STAFF  DEVELOPMENT 


From  Guidelines  for  Staff  Development;  Eighth  Institute  on 

Rehabilitation  Services ,  0.  Brekke ,  Study  Group  Chairman 

U.S.  Dept,  of  Health 3  Education s  and  Welfare 3  RSA s 
DREW  Publication  #  ( SRS J  73-25062 3  1970. 

This  is  perhaps  the  best  single  document  for  the  Rehabilitation 
Staff  Development  Supervisor  on  comprehensive  training  and  develop¬ 
ment  planning,  delivery,  and  evaluation  (with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  one  you  are  now  holding.) 

While  it  is  impossible  to  extract  enough  of  this  document  to 
do  it  justice,  the  table  of  contents  following  will  give  a  brief 
idea  of  what  it  contains. 

We  strongly  recommend  that  Staff  Development  Supervisors  get 
a  copy  of  this  document,  read  and  review  it  regularly,  and  apply 
the  strategies  and  techniques  it  contains. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  VARIOUS  NEEDS  ASSESSMENT  METHODS 


Larry  Fisher 3  Program  Consultant 3  Rehabilitation 
Administration  and  Management  Programs  (RAMP) 
University  of  Oklahoma 


I .  Definition  of  Needs  Assessment 

Needs  assessment  is  the  process  of  determining  what  employees 
need  to  learn  to  do  in  order  to  better  perform  their  jobs.  The 
process  involves  identification  of  needs,  sorting  those  needs  into 
categories,  then  assigning  weights  and  priorities  to  the  needs  so 
a  decision  can  be  made  concerning  allocation  of  resources.  This 
process  assumes  there  is  some  reasonable  concept  or  system  for  know¬ 
ing  what  skills,  knowledge  and  abilities  are  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  tasks.  Needs  assessment  assumes  the  organization  has  desired 
results  or  standards  of  performance  for  all  to  see.  The  question 
of  who  decides  what  these  desired  results  or  standards  will  be  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  article. 

In  some  cases  the  results  of  a  needs  assessment  may  lead  to 
nothing  more  than  a  memo  providing  all  employees  with  a  specific 
fact  or  piece  of  information.  On  the  other  hand,  needs  assessment 
may  identify  an  employee  skill  need  of  such  magnitude  as  to  hamper 
achievement  of  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  agency. 

Needs  assessment  usually  brings  one  of  two  problems  to  light: 

(1)  Training  needs  and/or  (2)  Developmental  needs.  Training  needs 
include  interviewing  skills,  supervisory  skills,  and  so  forth. 
Developmental  needs  include  poor  organizational  structure,  inade¬ 
quate  communications  systems  within  the  organization,  lack  of 
adequate  planning  efforts,  and  so  forth. 

Needs  assessment  is  neither  new  nor  mystical.  Needs  assess¬ 
ment  is  an  ongoing  activity  in  all  organizations  at  all  times. 

Review  of  several  methods  of  needs  assessment  will  help  illustrate 
that  needs  assessment  occurs  continually  and  will  suggest  when 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Agencies  might  use  a  particular  method. 


II.  Methods  of  Needs  Assessment 


Several  methods  of  needs  assessment  are  reviewed  below.  Each 
review  contains  a  brief  description  of  the  method,  it's  strengths 
and  weaknesses  and  a  few  comments  on  when  a  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  office  might  want  to  use  the  method. 

A.  "From  Above"  -  Management  decides  what  tasks  employees 
can  or  cannot  do,  then  allocates  resources  accordingly. 
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It  Weaknesses  -  Management  may  be  wrong,  thereby  wasting 
resources  on  unneeded  training.  Workers  may  resent 
the  imposition  and  refuse  to  cooperate  either  actively 
or  passively  in  learning  the  skill  desired  by  manage¬ 
ment  . 

2.  Strengths  -  Management  may  be  right  due  to  experience 
and  knowledge  of  the  overall  situation,  thereby  saving 
time  and  effort  that  might  have  been  consumed  in  other 
needs  assessment  activities. 

3.  When  Vocational  Rehabilitation  should  use  -  When  morale 
is  high,  management  is  experienced  and  knowledgeable, 
communications  are  open  throughout  the  agency,  the  time 
span  available  is  short  and  resources  for  the  needs 
assessment  are  limited.  However,  management  should  be 
prepared  for  some  resistance  from  a  few  workers  who 
resent  the  imposition.  May  be  used  in  combination 
with  several  other  methods  such  as  special  staff, 
consultants  or  data  analysis  (see  items  C,  D,  and  E.) 

B.  "From  Below"  -  A  method  that  gained  popularity  during  the 
60’s  in  the  War  on  Poverty  and  community  action  program 
days,  needs  assessment  "from  below"  requires  the  managers 
to  ask  the  workers  what  their  needs  are  so  a  decision  can 
be  made  for  resource  allocation  that  is  consistent  with 
the  desires  of  the  workers.  The  assumption  basic  to  this 
method  is  the  workers  closest  to  the  job  know  best  what 
their  skill  needs  are. 

1.  Weaknesses  -  The  people  closest  to  the  job  may  also  be 
least  likely  to  expose  what  they  cannot  do,  therefore 
this  method  of  needs  assessment  has  a  problem  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  "truth."  Also  workers  may  not  know  there 
are  tasks  they  are  performing  incorrectly.  In  addition 
the  needs  expressed  may  be  beyond  the  agency's  ability 
to  satisfy.  This  can  lead  to  frustration  because  of 
unfulfilled  expectations. 

2.  Strengths  -  The  participation  of  workers  in  needs 
assessment  often  is  a  great  morale  boost.  Also,  the 
workers  may  identify  needs  missed  by  other  methods. 

3.  When  Vocational  Rehabilitation  should  use  -  When  workers 
are  experienced  and  accustomed  to  leveling  with  manage¬ 
ment.  Also  useful  with  highly  educated  workers  who  are 
accustomed  to  research  surveys  and  methods.  Requires 
more  resources  than  the  "From  Above"  method  but  is  less 
expensive  than  other  methods  to  be  described. 
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c*  Special  Staff  -  Some  agencies  hire  special  staff  personnel 
to  assess  needs.  These  may  be  training  department  people 
or  planning  people  who  examine  performance  records  and 
other  information  in  their  efforts  to  determine  needs. 

1.  Weaknesses  -  The  special  staff  approach  is  only  as 
good  as  the  skills  of  the  special  staff  used.  There 
is  a  potential  problem  of  insuring  the  special  staff 
are  not  just  protecting  their  own  status  and/or  job 
security.  Less  skilled  special  staff  may  bias  a  needs 
assessment  due  to  the  inclusion  of  their  own  prejudices 
and  opinions  or  their  desire  to  remain  on  the  agency 
payroll . 

2.  Strengths  -  Special  staff  personnel  that  are  skilled 
in  needs  assessment  bring  their  considerable  knowledge 
of  the  agency  into  the  needs  assessment  activity.  This 
can  be  a  tremendous  asset.  They  may  also  be  able  to 
apply  the  results  of  the  needs  assessment  to  other 
parts  of  the  agency  because  the  special  staff  can  see 
the  need  due  to  their  unique  position  within  the  agency. 

3.  When  Vocational  Rehabilitation  should  use  -  Use  when 
the  special  staff  is  highly  skilled  and  has  an  excellent 
working  relationship  with  the  other  sections  in  the 
agency.  Use  in  conjunction  with  a  consultant  and  data 
analysis  methods. 

D.  Consultant  -  Bring  in  an  expert  in  the  field  of  needs 
assessment  to  conduct  the  needs  assessment. 

1.  Weaknesses  -  The  consultant  may  require  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  to  learn  about  the  agency.  Also,  the 
results  achieved  by  the  needs  assessment  may  be  ignored 
by  management  because  the  recommendations  may  be  unreal¬ 
istic  or  undesirable.  That  is  why  many  consultants 
want  to  be  paid  before  their  recommendations  are 
implemented.  ("I've  identified  your  needs  and  made 
recommendations  for  courses  of  action.  That  is  all 

I  was  hired  to  do.  If  you  choose  not  to  follow  my 
recommendations,  that  is  your  option.") 

2.  Strengths  -  A  qualified  consultant  is  free  of  internal 
agency  bias  and  stress.  The  consultant  has  a  wealth 

of  experiences  from  a  wide  array  of  agencies  and  organi¬ 
zations  and  may  have  new  knowledge  for  the  agency.  The 
consultant  is  hired  to  work  on  only  one  problem  and  is 
free  of  other  duties  and  can  concentrate  on  the  needs 
assessment.  The  consultant's  knowledge  of  needs 
assessment  techniques  may  exceed  any  of  the  skills  of 
special  staff  available. 
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3 ,  When  Vocational  Rehabilitation  should  use  -  When 

financial  resources  are  available  to  hire  a  consul¬ 
tant  and  the  duties  of  special  staff  and  other 
employees  keep  them  too  busy  to  work  on  a  needs 
assessment.  When  the  skills  of  the  staff  available 
are  not  in  the  needs  assessment  field.  When  the 
consultant  has  experience  working  with  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  agencies.  When  other  techniques 
have  proven  unsatisfactory  or  when  management  feels 
"new  blood"  would  help.  In  all  these  situations, 
a  consultant  can  be  of  significant  aid.  This  method 
is  quite  useful  in  combination  with  special  staff 
and  data  analysis  techniques.  Be  prepared  to  allow 
the  consultant  some  time  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  agency  and  the  personnel. 

E.  Data  Analysis:  Survey  Instruments  -  Favorite  tools  of  the 
special  staff  and  the  consultant  are  various  survey 
instruments  (questionnaires,  to  us  common  folk).  Most 
survey  instruments  consist  of  a  series  of  questions  that 
obtain  vital  information  from  employees  while  not  threaten¬ 
ing  their  job  security.  Needs  assessment  survey  instru¬ 
ments  can  be  purchased  in  "canned"  form  or  (for  a  small 
fee)  can  be  adapted  to  a  specific  agency  by  a  consultant 
or  by  special  staff. 

1.  Weaknesses  -  The  survey  instrument  is  limited  by  several 
factors  including  the  research  skills  of  the  individuals 
developing  the  instrument,  techniques  used  to  administer 
the  instrument,  and  the  level  of  support  provided  by 
management  in  administering  and  analyzing  the  data. 
("That's  a  great  questionnaire  you’ve  developed,  Louise, 
but  we  better  not  mail  it  out  this  year;  don’t  want  to 
rock  the  boat,  you  know.") 

2.  Strengths  -  Survey  instruments  that  are  well  defined 
and  administered  provide  data  that  allows  quantifica¬ 
tion  of  skill  needs  and  potential  levels  of  improvement. 
The  data  pinpoints  sources  of  problems  and  can  identify 
interrelationships  of  problem  areas  that  might  other¬ 
wise  appear  to  be  unrelated.  The  facts  generated  can 
often  be  of  valuable  assistance  in  providing  a  case 

for  more  resources  from  funding  agencies . 

3.  When  Vocational  Rehabilitation  should  use  -  Use  in 
conjunction  with  special  staff  or  consultant  techniques 
so  someone  will  be  available  to  analyze  the  data.  Also 
can  be  used  to  confirm  an  opinion  management  might 
have  about  a  particular  skill  need.  Most  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  employees  are  accustomed  to  completing 
questionnaires  so  there  should  be  little  problem  with 
employees  in  filling  out  the  questionnaire.  However, 
anticipate  some  morale  problems  since  almost  no  one 
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likes  to  fill  out  forms,  Also,  the  need  to  insure 
confidentiality  is  paramount  when  survey  instruments 
are  used,  ("Please  answer  all  questions  truthfully, 
but  do  not  sign.  We  want  to  insure  honest  responses 
by  protecting  your  privacy.  Just  ignore  the  little 
numbers  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  they  are  only  a 
simple  reference  code.") 

F.  Data  Analysis;  Tests  -  Four  major  forms  of  tests  will  be 
reviewed  here:  written,  oral,  performance,  and  simulation. 
In  all  tests  the  worker  is  tested  then  compared  to  some 
standard.  The  gap  between  the  standard  and  the  correct 
responses  achieved  indicate  to  some  extent  the  worker's 
skill  level.  Note  that  tests  assume  some  standard  of 
performance  exists. 

1.  Written  Tests  -  Written  tests  include  true-false, 
multiple  choice,  multiple  response,  essay,  fill-in- 
the-blank,  and  so  forth. 

a.  Weaknesses  -  Written  tests  have  problems  of 
appropriateness  ("Are  we  asking  the  proper 
question?")  and  validity  ("Does  the  question 
test  for  the  right  skill?")  In  some  cases  the 
written  test  does  a  better  job  of  testing 

the  worker's  ability  to  read  than  it  does 
testing  the  worker's  ability  to  perform  on  the 
job.  Also,  written  tests  assume  the  worker's 
ability  to  answer  the  questions  and  the  worker's 
ability  to  perform  the  task  are  related. 

b.  Strengths  -  Once  the  test  has  been  validated,  the 
results  should  give  a  strong  indication  of  the 
worker's  knowledge  of  factual  information  and 
data.  The  "hard  facts"  generated  by  the  tests 
can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  other  techniques 
to  provide  a  total  picture  when  assessing  needs. 
This  is  also  an  excellent  technique  when  assessing 
certain  technical  skills,  like  spelling,  math, 
writing,  and  so  forth. 

c.  When  Vocational  Rehabilitation  should  use  -  Use 
written  tests  to  standardize  testing  for  language 
skills  such  as  writing  and  spelling.  Use  in  con¬ 
junction  with  survey  instruments  to  check  for  know¬ 
ledge  of  facts  (names  of  other  agencies,  for 
example.)  There  are  costs  involved  such  as  test 
preparation  and  dissimination  but  these  are  not  too 
excessive  when  compared  with  other  forms  of 
testing . 
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2.  Oral  Tests  -  The  major  difference  between  an  oral  test 
and  a  written  test  (.except  the  need  for  a  pencil  for 
the  latter),  is  the  respondent  has  an  opportunity  to 
expound  upon  the  answer.  There  is  an  opportunity  to 
express  thoughts  and  feelings  as  well  as  demonstrate 
competency , 

a.  Weaknesses  -  Many  people  "choke  up"  in  oral  exams 
and  the  tester  has  to  be  prepared  to  allow  for  this. 
Oral  tests  must  be  given  by  personnel  who  are  both 
knowledgeable  in  the  subject  matter  as  well  as  in 
techniques  of  oral  testing;  otherwise  the  results 
of  the  test  will  be  either  biased  or  inaccurate. 

b.  Strengths  -  After  the  test  is  successfully  completed 
the  respondent  often  has  higher  morale  due  to  the 
sense  of  accomplishment.  The  oral  test  provides 
the  agency  testing  staff  with  immediate  feedback 
and  a  response  can  be  explored  in  depth  during 
testing.  The  question  "why?"  is  much  easier  to 

ask  in  an  oral  test  and  this  can  be  quite  beneficial 
when  trying  to  get  to  underlying  feelings  and  motives. 

c.  When  Vocational  Rehabilitation  should  use  -  Use 
when  assessing  needs  in  the  use  of  oral  skills  such 
as  interviewing,  public  speaking  and  so  forth.  Use 
to  supplement  written  tests.  Use  when  wanting  to 
determine  level  of  emotional  committment  the  indi¬ 
vidual  has  to  the  job.  Use  when  individuals  have 
problems  writing  or  reading. 

3.  Performance  Tests  -  Performance  testing  runs  the  gamut 
from  mothers  watching  their  children  tie  their  shoes 
to  pilot  trainees  on  their  first  solo  flight. 

a.  Weaknesses  -  Performance  testing  is  more  expensive 
than  written  or  oral  exams.  Also,  it  requires  the 
involvement  of  several  skilled  people  to  serve  as 
monitors  as  well  as  the  use  of  equipment  or  supplies 
normally  available  on  the  job.  In  addition,  per¬ 
formance  testing  must  cope  with  the  dual  problem 

of  recognizing  both  individuals  who  "choke  up" 
under  test  conditions  as  well  as  individuals  who 
"test  well,"  but  perform  poorly  on  the  job. 

b.  Strengths  -  The  major  strength  is  having  qualified 
staff  watch  the  actual  performance  of  an  individual 
under  working  conditions.  The  reality  of  the 
situation  is  quite  helpful  in  determining  the 
person's  probability  of  successful  job  performance. 
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c.  When  Vocational  Rehabilitation  should  use  -  When 
sufficient  time  and  resources  (money,  personnel 
and  equipment)  are  available,  performance  testing 
should  be  used  for  determining  the  level  of  skill 
execution  of  the  worker.  Such  jobs  as  typing, 
use  of  telephone,  and  related  clerical  skills  can 
be  tested  rather  easily  with  this  method.  More 
complex  skills  requiring  interaction  with  clients 
or  other  employees  under  potentially  stressful 
situations  may  need  to  be  tested  using  simulation. 

4.  Simulation  -  A  simulation  combines  a  variety  of  test 
methods  in  a  real-life  situation  to  obtain  maximum 
realism  under  controlled  conditions.  Military  war 
games  are  probably  the  best  example  of  simulation  for 
needs  assessment.  Also,  a  football  scrimmage  is  an 
excellent  example  of  simulation.  The  coach  can  observe 
player  performance  under  game  conditions  yet  take  time 
to  make  corrections  on  the  spot  through  coaching  and 
substitution. 

a.  Weaknesses  -  Simulation  requires  a  great  deal  of 
prior  planning  and  preparation.  The  expense  of 
staffing  and  providing  resources  can  be  prohibitive. 
The  data  collected  can  be  overwhelming  so  prior 
planning  is  essential  in  how  to  use  the  data 
collected. 

b.  Strengths  -  Most  of  the  advantages  of  performance 
testing  are  gained  but  there  is  no  risk  of  poorly 
demonstrated  job  performance  because  the  situation 
being  tested  is  only  simulated.  The  process  of 
planning  a  simulation  has  several  spinoff  advan¬ 
tages  in  the  areas  of  staff  planning  and  coordina¬ 
tion  . 

c.  When  Vocational  Rehabilitation  should  use  -  When 
sufficient  staff,  time  and  other  resources  are 
available,  use  simulation  to  provide  the  realism 
desired  without  risking  actual  job  performance 
problems.  Use  for  complex  needs  assessment 
situations  where  you  want  to  determine  the  degree 
of  coordination,  cooperation  and  planning  across 
departmental  lines.  Use  with  top  management  to 
gain  insight  into  organizational  decision-making 
patterns  and  problems. 

G.  Summary  -  All  agencies  do  needs  assessment.  The  decision 
to  be  made  is  whether  or  not  the  needs  assessment  is  to  be 
done  informally  or  formally,  whether  needs  assessment  is 
to  be  haphazard  (based  on  emotional  responses  to  problems) 
or  rational  (based  on  data  analysis  and  interpretation) . 
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The  methods  of  needs  assessment  listed  previously  are  usually 
applied  in  combinations  simultaneously  (referred  to  as 
the  "eclectic  approach"),  depending  on  the  attitude  of  top 
management  toward  needs  assessment,  and  available  resources. 
However,  there  are  several  problems  to  be  considered  when 
planning  any  form  of  needs  assessment. 

III.  Problems  With  Needs  Assessment 


A.  Self-serving  -  Employees  and  consultants  involved  in  needs 
assessment  must  be  constantly  on  their  guard  against  letting 
the  activity  of  needs  assessment  become  an  end  unto  itself. 
Needs  assessment  should  be  done  continuously  or  periodically 
to  improve  performance  of  the  agency  personnel,  not  because 
it  is  September  and,  therefore,  time  for  the  annual  needs 
assessment.  Job  security  can  be  a  strong  determinant  to 

a  quality  needs  assessment.  If  the  employees  performing 
the  needs  assessment  think  the  results  obtained  are  related 
to  their  personal  job  security,  they  will  have  trouble 
making  an  unbiased  analysis. 

B.  Who  sets  the  standards?  -  Needs  assessment  is  inexorably 
linked  to  the  results,  goals,  and  standards  of  the  organi¬ 
zation.  If  these  are  set  incorrectly  or  inaccurately,  the 
needs  assessment  based  on  the  goals  or  standards  will  also 
be  incorrect  and  inaccurate. 

C.  What  is  "truth"?  -  Needs  assessment  can  consume  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  effort  identifying  the  obvious.  A  pro¬ 
fessional  football  team  recently  attempted  a  unique  method 
of  needs  assessment  by  hiring  a  psychologist  to  "live"  with 
the  team  in  an  effort  to  identify  skill  needs  and  other 
items  which  might  improve  the  team's  win-loss  record.  The 
results  of  the  psychologist's  efforts  were  twofold: 
people  who  play  different  positions  have  different  person¬ 
ality  types,  and  the  team  being  studied  was  comprised  of 
individuals  whose  natural  athletic  abilities  were  less  than 
that  of  a  majority  of  the  opposition.  Any  Monday  morning 
quarterback  could  have  told  the  team  owners  the  same  thing, 
only  not  with  as  much  detail,  data,  jargon,  or  expense. 

D.  Top  management  may  not  like  the  results  -  Top  management 
should  make  a  committment  to  pursue  needs  assessment  in 
sufficient  depth  to  obtain  the  most  reliable  answers,  then 
be  willing  to  accept  the  needs  identified.  In  some  cases, 
needs  assessment  may  determine  the  problem  as  lack  of  skill 
in  the  top  managers.  Can  top  management  live  with  this 
result  and  commit  itself  to  doing  something  positive  to 
eliminate  the  skill  void  identified?  This  can  be  a 
serious  problem  in  both  financial  and  morale  costs. 
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E,  Costs  -  Needs  assessment  is  a  research  effort  and,  like 
most  research  efforts,  can  absorb  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  money  with  little  to  show  for  the  expense.  Even  if 
top  management  is  committed  to  improvement,  the  needs 
assessment  effort  may  consume  so  many  resources  none 
remain  to  carry  out  corrective  action  such  as  training. 

F.  May  not  lead  to  a  desirable  alternative  -  Beyond  the  risk 
of  top  management  not  liking  the  results  of  a  needs  assess¬ 
ment,  there  is  the  risk  the  results  will  list  alternatives 
that  are  truly  undesirable.  In  some  cases  the  needs 
assessment  may  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a  drastic  step 
should  be  taken  (eliminate  department  A) .  This  can  lead 

to  organizational  disaster  if  great  care  is  not  taken  in 
the  implementation  stages  of  recommended  courses  of  action. 

IV.  Future  Methods  of  Needs  Assessment 


While  needs  assessment  will  continue  to  be  done  in  the  same 
general  methods  previously  listed,  there  are  several  areas  of 
technical  improvement  that  will  probably  impact  on  needs  assessment 
in  the  future.  Some  of  these  are  listed  below.  You  may  have  others 
in  mind  also. 

A.  Use  of  computers  -  There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  the  expanding 
use  of  computers.  The  capability  to  rapidly  analyze  vast 
quantities  of  data  are  obvious.  The  combination  of  statistics 
and  computers  allows  the  needs  assessment  specialist  to 
quantify  results  as  never  before.  Tests  of  significance  and 
correlation  for  a  multitude  of  variables  will  have  great 
impact  on  needs  assessment  in  the  future.  Also  computers 
used  in  simulations  allow  for  a  more  in-depth  training 
effort  and  testing  capability.  Look  for  computer  simula¬ 
tion  exercises  to  be  used  to  assist  with  the  selection  of 
personnel  for  promotion  and  career  development  activities. 

B.  Psychological  Testing  -  Of  particular  use  in  needs  assessment 
focused  on  human  skills,  psychological  tests  are  having  a 
great  impact.  Personnel  selection  will  continue  to  be 
impacted  by  psychological  tests,  not  so  much  in  the  area  of 
selecting  from  various  candidates  but  in  determining  what 
personality  traits  are  best  suited  for  certain  jobs.  The 
problems  of  test  reliability  and  invasion  of  privacy  will 
hamper  this  method  but  we  can  anticipate  additional  break¬ 
throughs  in  the  future  for  psychological  tests  (including 
performance  testing.) 

C .  Expansion  of  training  simulations  to  include  use  of  video 

tape  -  As  more  agencies  develop  simulation  exercises  for 

their  staff,  the  costs  of  such  exercises  will  decrease 
and  they  will  become  more  commonplace.  The  video  tape 
camera  adds  another  dimension  to  the  simulation  because 
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the  individual  can  observe  personal  performance  thereby 
doing  a  personal  needs  assessment.  The  agencies  that  have 
these  resources  available  are  presently  using  this  method 
to  a  great  extent.  Anticipate  expansion  of  this  type 
of  activity  dramatically.  New  careers  will  be  generated 
as  a  result  because  experts  will  be  needed  who  specialize 
in  developing  and  administering  video  tape  simulation 
exercises  (to  also  include  computer  based  feedback,  perhaps.) 

V .  Which  Method  for  Vocational  Rehabilitation? 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  has  situations,  needs  and  problems 
unique  to  other  public  agencies,  just  as  many  of  those  agencies 
have  problems  unique  to  themselves.  To  suggest  one  method  of  needs 
assessment  that  could  be  uniformly  applied  throughout  the  range  and 
scope  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  activities  and  programs  would  be 
ludicrous.  Each  office,  each  district,  each  state  uses  various  com¬ 
binations  of  the  methods  listed  previously  (and,  very  possibly,  some 
other  methods.)  No  one  method  is  appropriate  across  the  board. 

Selection  of  a  method  for  needs  assessment  depends  on  an  almost 
infinite  set  of  inter-related  variables,  including; 

1.  -Size  and  experience  of  staff 

2.  Scope  and  complexity  of  tasks  performed 

3.  Budget  considerations 

4.  Tradition  of  the  agency  involved 

5.  Politics;  intragency,  interagency,  local,  state 
and  federal 

6.  Availability  of  outside  resources  such  as  consultants, 
program  development  specialists  and  so  forth 

7.  Results  to  be  achieved  and/or  standards  to  be 
maintained 

8.  Search  for  training  needs,  development  needs  or  both 

9.  (insert  your  own  favorite  variable  here) 

However,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  staff  and  programs  do  have 
certain  resources  available  at  little  or  no  financial  cost,  such  as 
Civil  Service  Commission  facilities,  governmental  programs  and  re¬ 
sources  from  other  federal  and  state  agencies,  R  &  T  centers  and  a 
wide  variety  of  college  and  university  programs.  Managers  in 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  should  try  these  resources  initially  for 
assistance  in  selecting  and  developing  the  appropriate  needs  assess¬ 
ment  method  since  they  may  have  a  combination  of  high  skills  and  low 
costs . 

VI.  Conclusion 


Needs  assessment  is  a  continually  recurring  activity  in  every 
organization  but  may  or  may  not  be  a  part  of  the  formal  management 
activities  of  that  organization.  The  more  an  agency  is  able  to 
formalize  the  needs  assessment  system,  the  more  likely  that  agency 
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will  be  able  to  close  the  gap  between  leyel  of  performance  and 
objectives  to  be  achieved.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  with  its 
unique  needs  and  problems  has  several  needs  assessment  resources 
which  are  available  to  the  local  and  state  offices  at  little  or 
no  cost.  This  article  is  just  one  output  of  such  a  resource. 
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NEEDS  ASSESSMENT  CHECKLIST 


IN  YOUR  NEEDS  ASSESSMENT  HAVE  YOU  LOOKED  AT  ...  . 

1.  Advisory  Committee  recommendations? 

2.  Staff  surveys? 

3.  Administrative  recommendations? 

4.  Program  &  Financial  Plan  (PFP)? 

5.  Part  B.  State  Plan? 

6.  Program  Deficiencies  Plan? 

7.  RSA  (CO-RO)  Priorities? 

8.  HEW/GAO  Audits? 

9.  PAR  Findings  (SSI-SSDI,  IWRP ,  etc.)? 

10.  Program  Evaluation  &  Quality  Control  Findings? 

11.  Federal  Regulations  and  VR  Act? 

12.  RSA  Manual  Guidelines  Chapters? 

13.  Personnel  Evaluation  Findings? 

14.  Recommendations  of  Policy  Development  Consultation  Group  and 
other  Consumer  Groups? 

15.  Case  Review  Findings? 

16.  How  your  agency  compares  with  National  and  Regional  Program 
Statistics  on  Client  Data? 

17.  Needs  of  all  levels  of  Staff? 

18.  Related  Legislation  (i.e.  Civil  Rights,  Education,  etc,)? 

19.  Educational  levels  of  staff,  job  descriptions,  certification 
requirements? 

21.  Agency's  status  on  Secretary's  General  Evaluation  Standards? 

22.  Percentage  of  Severely  Disabled  Referred,  Served,  and  Rehabilitated 
compared  to  Agency  goals? 
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EXAMPLE  OF  A  TRAINING 
CONTENT  NEEDS  ASSESSMENT 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


SEMINAR  CONTENT  QUESTIONNAIRE 


This  questionnaire  is  divided  into  two  parts:  General  Content 
Areas  and  Specific  Content  Areas.  The  General  Content  Areas  refer 
to  broad  divisions  of  the  major  tasks  of  the  Staff  Development  Unit. 
The  Specific  Content  Areas  comprise  a  list  of  topics  suggested  by 
last  year’s  Seminar  participants,  and  are  listed  here  in  the  parti¬ 
cipant's  own  language. 


DIRECTIONS :  Please  read  each  of  the  Content  Areas  (General  and 

Specific)  and  circle  one  of  the  numbers  that  expresses 
your  interest  in  seeing  this  area  covered  in  the  Semi¬ 
nar  in  December.  Keep  in  mind  that  our  resources  will 
be  somewhat  limited  in  terms  of  our  ability  to  cover 
all  areas,  so  be  as  selective  as  you  can.  We  will 
then  compile  all  the  results  into  a  priority  system 
and  design  the  Seminar  to  provide  as  much  coverage 
as  possible  for  the  areas  you  select. 


GENERAL  CONTENT  AREAS 


1. 

How 

to 

determine  training  and  development  needs. 

Low 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

High 

2. 

How 

to 

effectively  identify  and  utilize  resources. 

Low 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

High 

3. 

How 

to 

set  training  and  development  priorities. 

Low 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

High 

4. 

How 

to 

evaluate  training  impact. 

Low 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

High 

5. 

How  to  determine  benefit-cost  of  training  and 
development . 

Low 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

High 

6. 

How  to 
budget. 

develop  a  staff  development  and  training 

i 

Low 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

High 

SPECIFIC  CONTENT  AREAS 

7.  "Coaching"  training  and  trainers  instead  of 
doing  training 

8.  Specific  teaching/training  techniques,  old 
and  new. 


Low  1  2  3  4  5  High 

Low  1  2  3  4  5  High 
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High 


9.  How  to  stretch  the  budget  dollars. 

10.  How  to  do  task  analyses. 

11.  Accountability,  financial  and  program. 

12.  Effective  utilization  of  resources. 

13.  How  to  "sell"  training  and  development  to 
the  Agency. 

14.  Short-cuts  to  reacting  to  Federal  Directives. 

15.  Employee  appraisals  in  training  designs. 

16.  Cost  comparisons  of  Rehabilitation  training 
with  amounts  spent  in  industry  on  comparable 
professions . 

17.  How  to  fight  for  the  budget  dollars. 

18.  Career  ladders,  career  development  plans. 

19.  Determining  appropriateness  of  training  requests, 

20.  Getting  administration  backing  for  Staff 
Development  programs. 

21.  Affirmative  Action  Programs. 

22.  Facilitative  case  management. 

23.  Determining  medical  training  needs. 

24.  Proactive  vs.  Reactive  training. 

25.  Gaming  and  simulations. 

26.  Needs  assessment  models  (specific). 

27.  How  to  "marry"  program  evaluation  assessment 


Low  1  2  3  4  5 

Low  1  2  3  4  5  High 

Low  1  2  3  4  5  High 

Low  1  2  3  4  5  High 

Low  1  2  3  4  5  High 

Low  1  2  3  4  5  High 

Low  1  2  3  4  5  High 

Low  1  2  3  4  5  High 

Low  1  2  3  4  5  High 

Low  1  2  3  4  5  High 

Low  1  2  3  4  5  High 

Low  1  2  3  4  5  High 

Low  1  2  3  4  5  High 

Low  1  2  3  4  5  High 

Low  1  2  3  4  5  High 

Low  1  2  3  4  5  High 

Low  1  2  3  4  5  High 

Low  1  2  3  4  5  High 


findings  with  individual  and  group  training 
needs  and  training  curriculum  development. 

Low 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

High 

28. 

How  to  accurately  diagnose  performance 
deficiencies. 

Low 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

High 

29. 

Role  relationships  within  the  agency,  i.e., 
with  program  evaluation,  personnel  section,  etc. 

Low 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

High 
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30. 

Writing  training  objectives. 

Low 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

High 

31. 

Developing  training  curricula. 

Low 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

High 

32. 

Costing  out  training. 

Low 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

High 

33. 

"Strategic  analysis." 

Low 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

High 

34. 

Integrating  staff  development  and  training 
functions  into  total  program  planning  and 
administration. 

Low 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

High 

35. 

Line  vs.  Staff  responsibility  for  development 
and  training. 

Low 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

High 

36. 

Training  trainers  in  training  techniques. 

Low 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

High 

37. 

In-service  vs.  outside  training 

Low 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

High 

38. 

Employee  orientation  training. 

Low 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

High 

39. 

Training  on  Federal  Regulations. 

Low 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

High 

40. 

Training  to  improve  attitudes. 

Low 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

High 

Please  add  your  own  suggestions: 

41. 


42. 


43. 


COMMENTS: 
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ATTITUDES  AND  ATTITUDE 


ASSESSMENT 


Adapted  from  " Attitude  and  A.ttitude  Change",  Sheri f, 

Sheri f  and  Nebergall ,  W.  B.  Saunders,  'Philadelphia,  1965. 


The  accumulation  of  research  measuring  opinion  on  almost  every 
conceivable  topic  has  made  "attitudes"  a  common  term.  The  bulk 
of  the  research  was  undertaken  as  fact  gathering,  with  little 
bearing  for  developing  adequate  theory.  In  the  welter  of  such 
data,  it  is  easy  to  lose  sight  of  the  properties  of  social  atti¬ 
tudes  that  make  their  study  important  for  any  scheme  of  social 
psychology.  Primary  among  these  properties  are  the  motivational 
character  of  an  attitude  and  its  temporal  duration. 

In  contrast  to  the  temporary  expectation  or  the  opinion 
hastily  marshalled  in  order  to  respond  to  a  pollster’s  inquiry, 
having  an  attitude  toward  a  social  object  means  that  the  individ¬ 
ual  upholds  an  evaluation  of  that  object  and  rejects  certain  other 
evaluations.  Among  the  several  alternative  positions  toward  the 
object  that  are  known, people  adopt  one  that  defines  their  own 
positive  or  negative  relationship  to  the  object  or  issue.  This 
process  involves  acquiring  information  and  adopting  beliefs  about 
the  object,  but  it  is  far  from  a  strictly  intellectual  process. 

It  is  laden  with  emotional  tones.  Psychologically,  a  stand 
toward  a  social  object  (person,  group,  issue)  is  jointly  moti¬ 
vational  and  cognitive. 

Taking  a  stand  implicitly  defines  an  orientation  to  other 
known  positions.  Being  against  something  implies  being  for  some¬ 
thing  else,  and  vice  versa.  Thus,  having  an  attitude  on  a  con¬ 
troversial  social  issue  amounts  to  categorizing  the  various  alter¬ 
native  positions  on  that  issue  relative  to  one's  own  stand  (as 
acceptable  or  as  objectionable  in  some  degree) .  They  are  accept¬ 
or  objectionable  in  terms  of  the  consequences  perceived  by  the 
individual  relative  to  their  own  stand  on  the  issue.  It  is  also 
possible  that  the  individual  may  not  commit  about  some  positions 
on  the  issue,  even  though  they  do  know  what  they  are  for  and 
against. 

Individuals  do  differ  in  their  acceptance  or  tolerance  for 
positions  other  than  their  own.  They  do  differ  with  respect  to 
the  range  of  positions  they  regard  as  objectionable  and  obnoxious. 
They  do  differ  about  the  importance  of  an  issue  in  their  own 
scheme  of  things.  The  phenomenon  of  varying  ranges  of  acceptance 
and  rejection  is  particularly  striking  in  the  contemporary 
political  and  international  scene.  Some  partisans  in  the  "cold 
war”,  for  example,  see  groups  or  nations  that  follow  a  moderate 
or  neutral  course  as  potential  sympathizers  to  be  wooed,  whereas 
others  condemn  them  as  "immoral,"  "lending  comfort  to  the  enemy," 
or  even  as  "traitorous". 
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Here  we  shall  consider  briefly  some  problems  in  attitude 
assessment  with  a  view  to  specifying  what  needs  to  be  assessed  if 
we  are  to  have  an  adequate  theory  of  attitudes.  New  concents  are 
introduced  that  were  derived  from  the  properties  of  attitudes,  and 
research  based  on  these  concepts  is  summarized.  In  particular,  we 
are  concerned  with  the  extremity  of  individual  stand  as  it  relates 
to  latitudes  of  acceptance,  rejection,  and  noncommitment. 


Attitudes  and  Attitude  Measurement 

An  attitude  cannot  be  observed  directly.  It  denotes  a  variable 
within  the  individual  that  affects  behavior  in  a  pertinent  situation 
together  with  other  motives  operative  at  the  time  and  the  properties 
of  the  situation  itself.  We  infer  an  attitude  from  an  individual's 
behavior,  words  and  deeds.  Specif ically ,  attitudes  are  inferred 
from  characteristic  or  consistent  patterns  of  behavior  toward  objects 
or,  more  usually,  classes  of  objects. 

However,  not  all  characteristic  behavior  indicates  an  attitude. 
For  example,  the  fact  that  we  customarily  walk  downstairs  instead 
of  tumbling  down  does  not  require  explanation  in  terms  of  an 
attitude,  nor  does  the  characteristic  response  of  eating  when  a 
hungry  person  is  offered  food. 

The  behaviors  from  which  attitudes  are  inferred  are  evaluative, 
in  the  sense  of  favoring  or  disapproving,  agreeing  or  objecting, 
striving  in  one  direction  and  avoiding  another.  Thus ,  a  hungry  man 
eats  in  response  to  hunger  and  food,  but  selects  one  kind  of  food 
and  avoids  other  kinds  because  of  attitudes  toward  foods.  What  is 
evaluated  and  how  it  is  sized  up  vary  greatly  from  one  culture  to 
another  and  between  individuals  in  the  same  culture.  Therefore, 
we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  attitudes  are  acquired. 

A  social  attitude,  then,  may  be  defined  as  a  set  of  evaluative 
categorizations  formed  toward  an  object  or  class  of  objects  as  the 
individual  learns,  in  interaction  with  others,  about  their  environ¬ 
ment,  including  evaluations  of  other  persons.  Through  attitude 
formation,  the  individual  relates,  psychologically,  to  these  objects. 
Attitudes  become  constituent  parts  of  the  self  (ego)  system.  By 
definition,  therefore,  attitudes  have  emotional  and  motivational 
aspects  inseparably  intertwined  with  cognitive  content.  Their 
function  in  the  self  system  partially  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
attitudes  are  not  momentary  affairs.  The  relative  stability  of 
the  social  world  in  which  the  individual  moves  also  contributes  to 
the  more  or  less  lasting  character  of  social  attitudes. 

The  foregoing  characterization  of  attitudes  has  much  in  common 
with  others  in  the  literature  from  the  time  when  the  topic  became 
important  until  the  present  day.  It  suggests  that  temporary 
expectations  of  the  individual  and  momentary  "sets”  to  respond  in 
a  certain  way  are  not  equivalent  to  attitudes.  Verbal  opinions 
stated  by  the  individual  are  data  for  attitude  research.  They  may 
or  may  not  reflect  an  attitude .  Beliefs  about  an  object  or  person 
may  be  constituents  of  an  attitude  ("members  of  X  group  are  dirty"), 
but  some  beliefs  may  be  related  to  an  attitude  only  in  the  most 
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tangential  way  ("Japanese  in  Japan  are  shorter  than  Japanese 
Americans").  Others  are  not  necessarily  related  to  a  specific 
attitude  at  all  ("a  space  flight  by  some  human  being  is  a  possibilit 
in  this  century"). 

Given  this  definition  of  attitude,  what  is  required  of  an  ade¬ 
quate  technique  for  assessing  attitudes?  The  following  represents 
the  minimum  requirements : 

1.  Indicators  of  the  range  of  positions  toward  the  object 

of  the  attitude  that  is  encompassed  by  the  individual's  evaluative 
categories  (acceptable  or  objectionable,  in  some  degree). 

2.  Indicators  of  the  degree  of  the  individual's  personal 

commitment  to  his  own  stand  toward  the  object;  that  is,  of  the 

degree  of  his  ego  involvement  with  the  issue. 

3.  Ways  and  means  to  ensure  that  individuals  respond  in  terms 

of  their  attitude  toward  the  object  rather  than  with  what  they  think 

the  investigator  or  other  persons  conceive  as  a  socially  desirable 
response.  The  most  obvious  way  to  avoid  the  latter  is,  of  course, 
to  use  procedures  that  elicit  attitudes  without  the  subject's 
awareness . 


Needed  Concepts  for  Attitude  Assessment 

The  main  concepts  to  be  defined  for  purposes  of  attitude  assess 
ment  are  latitude  of  acceptance,  latitude  of  rejection,  and  latitude 
of  noncommitment. 

Lattitude  of  acceptance  is  the  position  on  an  issue  (or  toward 
an  object)  that  is  most  acceptable,  plus  other  acceptable  positions. 

Latitude  of  rejection  is  the  most  objectionable  position  on 
the  same  issue,  plus  other  objectionable  positions. 

There  remains  the  possibility  that  there  are  positions  which 
the  individual  neither  accepts  not  rejects  (toward  which  he  prefers 
to  remain  noncommittal  in  his  overt  reaction) .  This  is  the  concept 
latitude  of  noncommitment  >  defined  as  those  positions  not  catego¬ 
rized  as  either  acceptable  or  objectionable  in  some  degree. 

What  assumptions  are  needed  in  order  to  assess  latitudes  of 
acceptance,  rejection,  and  noncommitment?  The  first  necessary 
assumption  is  that  a  number  of  positions  toward  the  object  are 
taken  in  social  life  and  are  known  to  the  subjects.  In  other  words, 
there  must  be  at  least  two  alternatives  in  the  set  of  positions. 

Defining  the -domain  of  the  set  is  an  important  initial  step. 

It  is  primarily  a  task  of  sociological  investigation  rather  than 
logical  definition.  In  short,  through  historical  study  and  content 
analysis  of  the  positions  taken  by  subsets  of  the  population,  the 
dimension  of  interest  is  defined  as  it  is  conceived  by  partisans 
of  the  different  viewpoints.  The  aim  should  be  to  define  the 
extremes  and  as  many  identifiable  positions  in  between  as  actually 
are  taken  in  the  population  at  the  time.  However,  the  definition 
of  extreme  positions  is  most  crucial.  Persons  do  discriminate 
differently  when  faced  with  alternatives  that  are  all  acceptable 
in  some  degree  than  when  faced  with  these  same  alternatives  and 
their  opposite,  highly  objectionable  extreme. 
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Second,  it  is  assumed  that  within  the  domain,  the  clear  alter¬ 
natives  are  ranked  in  the  same  order  when  the  dimension  for  ranking 

is  simply  degree  of  favorableness  toward  one  or  the  other  extreme. 

In  some  cases,  it  may  be  possible  to  rank  only  the  extremes  with  a 
more  moderate  segment  of  positions  in  between.  This  assumption 
implies  that  the  alternative  positions  are  distinguishable.  It 
need  not  imply  that  all  statements  about  those  positions  are 
similarly  ranked.  It  does  imply  that  clear,  unequivocal  statements 
of  a  position  will  be  ranked  consistently.  The  assumption  that 
clearly  defined  alternatives  on  a  social  issue  can  be  ranked  as  to 
extremity  of  favorableness  or  unfavorableness  toward  the  object 
seems  justified  on  the  basis  of  numerous  studies.  No  assumption 
whatever  is  made  about  the  relative  sizes  of  the  intervals  between 
ranks,  for  example,  that  they  are  equidistant.  No  assumption  is 
made  that  the  positions  are  cumulative. 

Finally,  assessing  latitudes  of  acceptance,  rejection,  and 
noncommitment  requires  the  assumption  that  the  individuals  are 
free  to  determine  for  themselves  the  number  of  positions  they  accept 
or  reject  or  toward  which  they  prefer  to  remain  noncommittal.  This 
assumption  is  a  major  departure  from  other  existing  techniques  of 
attitude  measurement.  Instructions  that  require  a  response  to 
every  position  ignore  the  possibility  that  individuals,  for  reasons 
of  their  own,  may  not  care  or  be  able  to  respond  categorically  to 
every  position.  When  used  to  investigate  latitudes  of  acceptance 
and  rejection,  instructions  to  respond  to  every  position  would 
result  in  a  directly  inverse  relationship  between  the  sizes  of  the 
latitudes  of  acceptance  and  rejection. 
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THE  ADULT  LEARNER 


The  Adult  Learner  is  different  from  the  child.  Attempting 
to  teach  adults  with  the  same  methods  used  with  children  is  often 
unsuccessful.  Our  job  training  efforts  must  consider  these  essen¬ 
tial  factors  about  adult  learners: 

1 .  The  Adult  is  usually  a  self-directing  person. 

Adults,  in  contrast  with  children,  like  to  feel  they 
are  self -directing ,  that  they  can  choose  their  own 
direction  from  a  number  of  alternatives.  They  resent 
being  directed  like  a  child  and  often  want  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  deciding  what  they  need  to  learn. 

Implications : 

A.  They  need  to  know  why  learning  is  important  to  them  - 
what  learning  will  mean  to  them  in  closing  the  gap 
between  where  they  are  now  and  where  they  want  to  be . 

B.  They  want  to  feel  they  are  on  an  equal  level  with 
the  trainer  in  communication.  They  want  to  be  in¬ 
volved,  not  just  a  spectator. 

C.  They  feel  they  can  evaluate  their  own  progress  and 
do  not  want  restrictive  supervision.  They  resent 
continual  evaluation  and  correction  as  being  "crowding." 

2 .  An  Adult  has  more  experience  than  a  youth. 

More  important,  adults  prize  their  experiences  and  set 
a  high  value  on  them.  To  an  adult,  experiences  are  unique, 
"a  mark  of  person,"  so  to  speak. 

Implications : 

A.  To  fail  to  respect  these  experiences  is  to  insult 
adults  -  Better  to  find  out  what  their  experiences 
have  been  and  build  bridges  to  new  experiences  -  In 
other  words,  don't  be  elementary  when  you  need  to  be 
advanced,  and  don't  be  sophisticated  when  the  need  is 
for  basics. 

B.  Unfreeze  the  learning  situation.  Invite  learners  to 
participate  by  showing  your  respect  for  their  exper¬ 
ience.  Let  them  participate  so  they  feed  in  their 
experience  to  the  learning  situation.  Doing  so  adds 
to  the  stature  of  the  trainer,  as  well  as  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  learner. 
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3 .  Adults'  readiness  to  learn  is  geared  to  their  developmental 

tasks .  ~  ‘  "  ^ 

Children's  readiness  to  learn  is  geared  to  their  biological 
development.  Adults'  readiness  to  learn  is  geared  to  their 
social  development. 

Implications : 

A.  Gear  learning  experiences  to  coincide  with  their 
development  -  a  new  job,  a  bigger  job,  a  more  challeng¬ 
ing  job,  a  promotion,  a  change  in  the  job. 

B.  Learning  is  accelerated  -  both  in  speed  and  retention  - 
when  readiness  is  high.  Design  training  activities 

to  move  the  learner  to  a  point  of  readiness  first , 
then,  literally,  ''strike  when  the  iron  is  hot!" 

4.  The  Adult  Learner  is  concerned  with  immediate  application. 

. ■■■  i  ■■  ■■  ■  -  ■  .  . — — —  —  ,i  ,  —  ■  mmJt  6%  .  ...  — . — ■  .. 

The  child  accumulates  knowledge  to  use  at  a  later  time. 

The  adult  learner  is  concerned  with  learning  which  can  be 
applied  to  personal  or  work  settings  immediately. 

Implications : 

A.  Training  should  help  the  adult  to  solve  problems, 
e.g.,  how  to  do  a  new  job,  how  to  produce  better 
quality,  how  to  work  at  a  faster  rate,  etc.  Training 
which  has  little  immediate  application  to  the  work 
situation  has  little  meaning.  A  promise  of  "future" 
benefit  is  of  little  value  to  most  adults. 

B.  The  old  problem  of  too  much  at  one  time  is  part  of 
this  issue.  By  too  much  at  one  time,  we  say  "you 
should  learn  this  now  although  you  can't  apply  it 
until  later."  Spread  out  training  so  each  learning 
experience  can  be  coupled  with  immediate  application. 

5.  The  adult  learner  can  be  motivated  to  learn  as  readily  as 
younger  learners  if  the  learning  is  coupled  to  immediate 
tangible  rewards.  It  is  a  myth  to  believe  "you  can't  teach 
an  old  dog  new  tricks."  Children  learn  because  of  a  basic 
curiosity  of  the  world  linked  with  parental  and  social  system 
demands.  Adults  are  more  cynical,  but  will  learn  just  as 
readily  if  the  pay-off  is  more  realistic  and  useful.  Here 
are  some  of  the  immediate  adult  rewards  the  trainer  can 
build  into  learning  activities: 
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A.  People  Want  to  Gain: 

.Health 
.  Time 
.Money 
. Popularity 
. Improved  appearance 
.Security  in  old  age 
.Praise  from  others 

B.  They  Want  To  Be: 

.Good  parents 
.Sociable,  hospitable 
.Up  to  date 
. Creative 

.Proud  of  their  possessions 

C .  They  Want  to  Do : 

.Express  their  personalities 
.Resist  domination  by  others 
.Satisfy  their  curiosity 
.Emulate  the  admirable 

D.  They  Want  to  Save : 

.  Time 
. Money 
.Work 

.Discomfort 


. Comfort 
. Leisure 

.Pride  of  accomplishment 
.Increased  enjoyment 
.Advancement : business , social 
. Self-confidence 
•Personal  prestige 


.Influential  over  others 
. Gregarious 
.  Efficient 
."First"  in  things 
.Recognized  as  authorities 


.Appreciate  beauty 
.Acquire  or  collect  things 
.Win  other's  affection 
.Improve  themselves  general  iy 


.Worry 
. Doubts 
. Risks 

.Personal  embarrassment 


6.  Both  adults  and  children  "learn"  in  many  different  ways. 

Some  of  us  learn  best  from  experience,  others  learn  best 
from  reading  or  reflection.  The  difference  between  adults 
and  children  is  that  adults  can  often  select  or  utilize  more 
than  one  learning  mode  because  adults  have  control  over 
applied  learning  approaches  that  children  do  not  consciously 
have.  Below  are  some  different  kinds  of  learning  modes. 

The  trainer  should  attempt  to  build  as  many  of  these 
approaches  as  possible  into  the  program: 

A.  Abstract  Learning  is  learning  that  is  not  associated 
with  any  particular  object  or  any  concrete  experience, 
involving  adequate  responses  in  situations  concerned 
with  concepts  and  symbols. 
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B.  Associatxonal  Learning  is  the  acquisition  of  response 
patterns  through  their  insightful  or  meaningful 
connection  with  other  facts  and  situations, 

C.  Ideational  Learning  is  concerned  with  ideas,  concepts, 
and  mental  associations,  as  distinguished  from  motor 
learning , 

D.  Instrumental  Learning  is  learning  at  a  time  when  it  is 
functional  and  the  learner  recognizes  a  need  for  it, 

E.  Paired  -  Association  Learning  is  learning  in  which 
elements  (words,  designs,  things,  etc.)  when  learned 
in  pairs  become  associated  so  that  when  one  is  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  stimulus  the  other  is  recalled, 

F.  Rote  Learning  is  acquiring  the  ability  to  reproduce 
meaningless  material,  such  as,  digits  or  nonsense 
syllables;  learning  by  memorizing,  with  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  meaning, 

G.  Serial  Learning  requires  the  reproduction  of  a  series 
of  items  in  a  prescribed  order, 

H.  Trial  and  Error  Learning  is  a  mode  of  learning  in  which 
the  learner  tries  various  responses  or  combinations  of 
responses  which  happen  to  succeed  or  bring  satisfaction; 
this  response  is  more  frequently  repeated  with  increas¬ 
ing  sureness  in  subsequent  trials,  while  the  unnecessary 
or  failing  responses  are  gradually  lessened  in  their 
frequency  of  occurrence. 

I.  Verbal  Learning  is  learning  to  respond  verbally  to  a 
verbal  stimulus  cue.  It  covers  the  range  of  tasks 
from  learning  to  associate  two  nonsense  syllables  to 
learning  to  solve  complex  problems  stated  in  verbal 
terms . 
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TEN  SERIOUS  MISTAKES  TO  AVOID  IN  MANAGEMENT  DEVELOPMENT 


Adapted  from:  " Ten  Serious  Mistakes  in  Management- 
Training  Development^  "  by  J.  W.  Taylor  in 
Personnel  Journal  53  (May  1974) ,  pp  357-62. 

In  assessing  organizational  development  needs  and  in  the 
planning  of  programs  to  meet  those  needs,  Staff  Development  Super¬ 
visors  as  well  as  other  top  managers  often  are  subject  to  some 
common  mistakes.  Before  implementing  management  and  organizationa 
development  programs,  run  this  check  list  against  planning: 

1.  Placing  the  primary  responsibility  for  trainee 
development  on  staff  without  involving  other  key  • 
managers . 

2.  Lack  of  training  in  training  the  trainers. 

3.  Hasty  or  shallow  needs  analysis. 

4.  Substituting  training  for  improved  employee  selection 
and  placement. 

5.  Limiting  the  planning  of  training  activity  to  formal 
"courses . " 

6.  Over-concern  with  "personality"  problems  that  often 
cloud  basic  training  and  development  needs. 

7.  Indistinguishably  lumping  together  training  and 
development  needs . 

8.  Preoccupation  with  the  many  logistic  details  of  training 
implementation  at  the  expense  of  better  content  and 
technique  development. 

9.  On-again,  off-again  crash  training  and  development 
programs. 

10.  Lack  of  provision  for  rapid  practical  application  of 
new  trainee  learning  or  new  development  programs. 
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ANALYZING  ORGANIZATIONAL  PERFORMANCE 


Adapted  from:  "Analyzing  Organizational  Performance ,  " 
By  Stephen  Becker,  from  Training  HP.D,  June,  1977, 
pp.  19-20. 


Trainers  are  teachers  but  teachers  with  a  difference.  Tradi¬ 
tionally,  the  school  teacher's  job  is  to  convey  subject  knowledge 
to  the  student  who  will  ultimately  graduate.  If  the  student 
meets  the  course  requirements,  the  teacher  has  fulfilled  his 
or  her  responsibility.  When  a  student  is  promoted  or  graduated, 
the  teacher  rarely  sees  him  or  her  again.  Schools  can  be  thought 
of  as  good-luck  and  good-bye  systems. 

Trainers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  employed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  organization.  Corporations  and  agencies  are  not  in  busi¬ 
ness  to  educate  employees  but  to  make  money  and  serve  clients. 

And  trainers  are  hired  because  they  can  help  that  happen.  Trainers 
are  problem  oriented  rather  than  subject  oriented  because  companies 
and  agencies  are  problem  oriented.  Trainers  must  decide  what, 
when,  where,  and  whom  to  train.  When  trainees  leave  a  program, 
they  don't  leave  the  company,  so  training  is  not  a  good-luck  and 
good-bye  system.  Since  there  is  plenty  of  feedback  about  the 
on-the-job  results  of  training,  trainers  frequently  work  with 
students  after  instructional  programs  are  completed. 

One  of  the  biggest  differences  between  teaching  and  training 
is  the  work  the  trainer  must  do  before  confronting  the  students. 
While  all  teachers  are  involved  in  curriculum  and  material  develop¬ 
ment,  it  is  the  unique  responsibility  of  trainers  to  determine 
whether  or  not  there  should  be  any  curriculum  in  the  first  place. 
Before  they  do  anything  else,  trainers  must  determine  what  train¬ 
ing,  if  any,  is  required  to  help  solve  an  organizational  problem. 

Let's  call  this  preliminary  activity  organizational  perfor¬ 
mance  analysis  (as  opposed  to  human  performance  analysis  or, 
simply,  performance  analysis) .  Performance  analysis  primarily 
concerns  human  behavior  and  starts  with  a  perceived  performance 
discrepancy  between  current  and  desired  behavior.  Organizational 
performance  analysis  starts  with  a  profit  and  loss  statement  or 
the  budget  report.  Large-system  oriented,  its  purpose  is  to  dis¬ 
cover  problem  indicators  or  indicators  of  organizational  perfor¬ 
mance  improvement  opportunities.  It  is  much  closer  to  the  process 
of  industrial  management  itself,  and  this  is  one  of  its  chief 
values.  Looking  at  the  P&L  or  the  budget  report  allows  the  trainer 
to  focus  on  financial  problems  that  are  critical  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  as  a  whole.  Thus,  financial  priorities  can  be  established 
from  the  outset. 
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Three  ImDortant  Rules 

-  ■»-- 

When  considering  the  financial  report  several  rules  should 
be  followed. 

1.  Don't  do  it  alone.  Include  those  members  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  team  who  will  benefit  from  training.  They  live  with  the 
numbers  and  reap  the  consequences  of  the  organizational  results 
they  achieve.  Because  there  are  many  things  besides  training 
that  can  affect  profitability,  managers  can  make  those  things 
happen  only  if  they  fully  comprehend  the  part  training  will  play 
in  the  total  change  effort.  I  call  this  the  Principle  of  Training 
Integration;  it  means  that  if  training  is  integrated  with  other 
management  strategies  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  organization's 
managerial  process,  then  training  itself  can  affect  the  degree  of 
success.  But  training  in  a  vacuum,  without  integration,  has  little 
chance  of  creating  organizational  change. 

2.  Consider  the  two  categories  of  financial  trends:  Costs 
as  a  percentage  of  income  may  be  rising  or  not  reducing,  or  income 
may  be  declining  or  not  increasing.  Costs  include  everything 
from  labor  to  telephone  expenses.  Trends  can  be  considered  on  a 
weekly,  monthly,  quarterly,  or  yearly  basis.  Generally,  other 
managers  will  be  able  to  indicate  negative  and  positive  trends. 
Appraised  of  these,  you  will  be  able  to  point  out  how  training 

may  be  able  to  help  change  the  financial  picture.  When  you  identify 
where  the  organization  is  hurting,  you  won't  have  to  worry  about 
how  to  "sell"  training.  If  training  can  be  profitable,  manage¬ 
ment  doubtless  will  be  receptive. 

3.  Remember,  you're  only  looking  at  organizational  perfor¬ 
mance  indicators.  The  numbers  don't  always  mean  what  they  say. 

The  next  step  in  determining  if  training  is  required  or  can  help 
in  an  organizational  performance  improvement  effort  is  to  conduct 
a  "reality  test." 

What,  you  ask,  is  a  reality  test? 

Suppose  the  financial  figures  show  that  the  cost  of  serving 
one  category  of  clients  is  rapidly  rising.  Initially,  you  might 
conclude  that  the  organization  is  experiencing  either  more  clients 
in  that  category,  or  the  cost-per-client  has  jumped  recently. 

After  examining  records  and  data  from  that  area,  however,  you  dis¬ 
cover  that  client  intake  from  that  category  has  not  increased  and 
there  has  been  no  significant  increase  in  the  cost  of  testing  or 
services  to  that  client-category. 

What,  then,  has  accounted  for  the  rapidly  rising  cost  increase? 

You  might  discover  that,  due  to  some  recent  organizational 
change,  or  long-overdue  organizational  development,  clients  in 
that  category  are  not  being  processed  as  rapidly  as  they  had  been. 
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The  conclusion  you  might  want  to  take  to  top  management  is 
that  there  is  no  individual  personnel  performance  problem,  but 
rather  an  organizational  performance  problem.  This  is  known  as 
a  nonbehavioral  cause  of  the  problem. 

You  might  recommend,  as  the  organizational  staff  develop¬ 
ment  supervisor,  that  additional  training  of  personnel  will  not 
significantly  reduce  the  increase  in  costs.  Changes  in  the  organi¬ 
zational  process  or  structure,  such  as  faster  approval  of  field 
special  requests,  or  faster  processing  of  data,  might  help  solve 
the  problem  faster. 

Once  all  causes  and  solutions  are  identified,  each  solution 
must  be  tested  against  such  criteria  as  probability  of  success, 
the  cost  of  the  solution,  and  the  time  requirements  for  implemen¬ 
tation  and  payback.  It  must  also  be  decided  if  the  organization 
is  capable  of  developing,  managing,  and  implementing  the  solution. 
Once  test  criteria  questions  are  developed  and  answered,  the  solu¬ 
tions  can  be  prioritized  by  the  trainer  working  in  conjunction  with 
the  management  group. 

The  last  step  in  the  process  is  the  creation  of  a  training 
solution  statement.  Essentially  this  is  a  contract  which  describes 
the  total  organizational  change  plan  and  highlights  the  required 
training.  If  training  is  not  required  but  is  desired,  that  is 
clearly  stated.  The  statement  can  be  brief — one  typewritten  page — 
but  it  should  clearly  outline  the  role  the  training  department  will 
play  in  improving  organizational  performance.  It  should  also 
clarify  the  parts  of  the  total  solution  that  are  the  responsibility 
of  other  departments. 

A  thoughtful  reader  might  conclude  that  this  system  of  organi¬ 
zational  performance  analysis  is  nothing  more  than  good  management. 
Well,  that's  exactly  right.  Unfortunately,  however,  few  managers 
are  able  to  think  of  "cause  analysis"  in  both  behavioral  and  non¬ 
behavioral  terms?  instead  they  often  look  at  the  nonbehavioral  causes 
and  solutions.  Trainers  with  performance  analysis  competencies,  on 
the  other  hand,  generally  look  only  at  the  human  behavior  cause  and 
solutions.  Truly  effective  improvement  strategies  recognize  that 
both  are  usually  present  at  the  same  time.  If  trainers  spend  more 
time  helping  management  groups  analyze  organizational  performance, 
the  training  that  is  finally  implemented  will  have  greater  bottom- 
line  impact. 


Organizational  Performance  Analysis  -  Improvement  Strategy  Summary 

1.  Financial  Performance  Indicators 

2.  Results  of  Reality  Testing 

3.  Behavioral  and  Nonbehavioral  Indicators 

4.  Solutions  to  Causes  in  Priority  Order 

5.  Required  Training 
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CHOOSING  A  MANAGEMENT  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 


Adapted,  from  ” Choosing  a  Management  Developmemv 
Program:  A  Decision  Model 3  "  by  Thomas  J.  Von  Dev  Embse 
Personnel  Journal  523  October  1973. 


The  attached  model  and  key  may  provide  the  Staff  Development 
Supervisor  with  a  way  to  better  make  decisions  concerning  what  kind 
of  training  and  development  program  to  select  to  try  to  meet  certain 
Rehabilitation  organizational  needs. 

To  use  the  model:  (See  Figure  1,  and  Key) 

1.  First  determine  if  the  deficient  skills  to  be 
corrected  by  training  are  in  the  areas  of  Tech¬ 
nical  Skills,  Human  Skills,  or  Conceptual  Skills. 

2.  Then  determine  if  the  organization  needs 
increased  Operational  Efficiency  (OP) , 

Individual  Skills  Development  (S) ,  or 
increased  Knowledge  (K) . 

3.  Once  the  areas  of  deficiency  and  needs  have  been 
focused,  this  model  shows  at  least  ten  different 
types  of  training  programs  that  can  be  selected 
to  correct  these  areas. 

What  is  important  about  this  model  is  that  it  shows  the  differ¬ 
ent  applications  of  a  variety  of  training  approaches.  No  one  training 
approach  (such  as  formal  skull-session  type  seminars)  is  adequate 
for  all  training  needs. 

Also,  the  Staff  Development  Supervisor  may  discover  that  a 
given  problem  situation  may  call  for  a  variety  of  training  approaches, 
either  managed  together  in  one  comprehensive  training  application, 
or  conducted  one  after  the  other. 

For  example,  the  problem  may  be  both  "Technical"  and  "Human" 
and  may  require  application  in  the  areas  of  "Operational  Efficiency," 
"Skills,"  and  "Knowledge."  This  should  provide  direction  for  a 
comprehensive  training  effort,  and  not  just  reliance  on  the  hope 
that  one  or  two  short  "meetings"  will  solve  the  problem. 
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FIGURE  1 


A  Personnel  Development  Technique  Model 
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FOR  DEFINITIONS,  SEE  THE  KEY  ON  NEXT  PAGE. 


KEY 


1.  Organization  Goals  -  The  goals  and  objectives  of  the  Rehabili¬ 
tation  organization  should  be  expressed  in  three  areas: 

A.  Productivity  -  Ways  to  increase  both  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  client  flow  and  client  services. 

B.  Satisfaction  -  Ways  to  increase  the  positive  personal 
feelings  of  individuals  in  the  Agency  toward  their  job 
and  the  organization. 

C.  Growth  -  Ways  to  provide  opportunity  for  growth  of  the 
organization  and  career  growth  of  individuals  within 
the  organization. 

2.  Managerial  Skills  -  The  necessary  skills  of  people  who  work  for 
the  Agency  can  be  described  in  three  areas : 

A.  Technical  -  These  are  the  specific  skills  utilized  to 
perform  a  certain  job  in  terms  of  the  position  and  task 
descriptions.  Typing  is  a  technical  skill.  Client 
interviewing  is  a  technical  skill.  Case  load  manage¬ 
ment  is  largely  a  technical  skill.  Management  of  a 
Rehabilitation  Facility  or  management  of  Field  Services 
involves  a  lot  of  technical  management  skill. 

B.  Human  -  These  skills  relate  to  the  ability  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  to  communicate  with,  work  with,  understand,  help, 
be  sensitive  to,  and  be  empathetic  with,  other  indivi¬ 
duals  in  the  organization. 

C.  Conceptual  -  These  skills  relate  entirely  to  how  much 
knowledge  the  individual  can  retain  and  utilize  con¬ 
cerning  things  like  the  Rehabilitation  Process, 
Organizational  Structure  and  Process,  Regulations, 
Directives,  Guidelines,  Budgeting,  Management,  etc. 

The  conceptual  skill  also  involves  how  the  individual 
thinks  and  utilizes  rational  and  irrational  processes 
in  making  decisions  and  organizing  information, 

3.  Organization  Needs  -  In  terms  of  making  people  productive  for 
the  organization,  the  above  Managerial  Skills  must  be  trans¬ 
latable  into  effective  activity  for  the  Agency.  There  are  three 
ways  this  can  be  done;  and  each  of  the  three  can  be  realized 

in  each  of  the  Managerial  Skills  categories: 

A.  Operational  Efficiency  (OP)  -  This  is  the  extent  to 
which  individual  technical,  human,  and  conceptual 
skills  can  be  applied  effectively  within  the  organi¬ 
zation.  If  there  is  some  organizational  barrier  such 
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as  poor  communications,  unworkable  organizational 
structure,  decision-making  gaps,  or  general  ineffi¬ 
ciency,  then  the  best  individual  skills  available 
cannot  be  applied  effectively.  The  structure  and 
process  of  the  organization  must  be  analyzed  and 
training  programs  such  as  those  identified  for 
Operational  Efficiency  (OP)  must  be  considered. 

B.  Skill  Development  (S)-  This  involves  the  actual 
learning  to  the  point  of  effective  application  of 
the  Technical,  Human,  and  Conceptual  Skills  listed 
in  category  2,  above.  Skills  learning  involves 
the  specific  identification  of  what  skill  is  to  be 
learned  or  improved,  how  to  best  learn  the  skill, 
and  if  the  skill  can  be  applied  effectively  on  the 
job  after  the  learning  period.  All  the  skills  listed 
in  category  2  are  trainable  and  learnable  skills. 

One  of  the  tricks  is  to  be  able  to  select  the  appro¬ 
priate  training  choice  from  those  listed  in  order  to 
improve  the  chance  of  learner  benefit. 

C.  Knowledge  Acquisition  (K)  -  Someone  once  said  that 
going  to  Medical  School  was  nothing  more  than  memoriz¬ 
ing  the  10,000  words  that  will  make  them  a  Doctor. 
Knowledge  acquisition  is  a  little  more  than  that, 

but  is  basically  the  knowing  of  the  vocabulary  and 
concepts  of  the  Agency  and  the  work  of  the  Agency, 
and  staying  up-to-date  with  new  adeas  and  new  concepts. 
These  are  the  infamous  "skull-sessions"  and  they 
form  a  critical  part  of  the  total  learning  process. 
There  are  certain  specific  ways  to  train  for  know¬ 
ledge  improvement,  however,  and  some  of  those  are 
listed  in  the  Training  Choices  category  of  the  model. 

4.  Appropriate  Training  Choices  -  After  each  of  the  Organizational 
Needs  category  (OP) ,  (S) ,  and  (K) ,  there  are  listed  a  variety 

of  different  training  approaches  that  have  proved  to  be  success¬ 
ful  for  that  type  of  training  need .  These  training  approaches 
are  briefly  defined  below. 


A.  HRr  -  Human  Relations  training;  role  playing.  This 
type  of  training  approach  deals  with  the  perceptions 
and  feelings  that  each  person  has  of  other  individual ' s 
jobs.  By  taking  and  playing  out  other  individual's 
positions  in  a  training  setting,  people  can  test  their 
ideas  and  perceptions  about  what  that  job  or  position 
entails . 

B.  HRi  -  Human  Relations;  interpersonal  relations.  This 
approach  gets  away  from  the  job  or  position  that  people 
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are  in  and  deals  with  each  person's  perceptions 
and  feelings  about  other  individual's  personality 
and  behavior.  This  approach  primarily  deals  with 
the  differences  in  people  and  how  we  understand  and 
cope  with  those  differences. 

C.  HRg  -  Human  Relations;  management  grid  training. 

Here  the  training  focus  is  on  the  behavior  and  rela¬ 
tionships  of  individuals  within  the  organization  as 
managers .  It  may  focus  on  management  style  (for 
example,  hard-nosed  or  easy-going)  or  it  may  focus 
on  other  sets  of  descriptions  of  how  managers  relate 
to  each  other  as  people. 

D.  CC  -  Case-Conference .  This  approach  utilizes  case- 
studies  or  critical  incidents  to  look  at  situational 
problems  or  events  in  the  Agency.  The  cases  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  a  small-group  or  large-group  conference 
approach  and  conclusions/solutions  derived.  It  is 
primarily  a  conceptual  approach,  but  can  be  used  to 
introduce  (or  in  conjunction  with)  Human  Relations 
training . 

E.  PR  -  Position  Rotation.  In  this  training  approach, 
individuals  in  the  organization  are  temporarily 
"rotated"  into  job  positions  different  from  their 
own.  This  temporary  assignment  usually  lasts  from 

a  few  days  up  to  one  or  two  months.  There  are  several 
ways  the  rotated  person  can  perform  in  the  temporary 
position : 

(1)  They  can  function  in  this  "new"  position 
as  an  observer  of  the  work  of  the  person 
who  holds  that  position  regularly,  making 
no  actual  decisions  nor  performing  any  of 
the  tasks  of  the  new  position. 

(2)  They  can  operate  as  a  two-person  team  in 
conjunction  with  the  person  who  regularly 
holds  that  position  and  cooperatively  make 
decisions  and  share  tasks. 

(3)  They  can  temporarily  "fill"  the  new  position 
full-time  for  the  period  of  time  of  the 
rotation  and  make  all  necessary  decisions 
and  perform  all  position  tasks.  This  can 

be  done  during  the  time  the  regular  incum¬ 
bent  is  on  leave  or  vacation,  or  during  a 
period  when  the  position  is  otherwise  vacant. 
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(4)  Two  or  more  persons  within  the  same  unit 
or  division,  or  across  the  organization 
on  a  peer  basis,  can  trade-off  (rotate 
at  the  same  time)  for  the  same  period  of 
time  and  then  get  together  frequently  to 
discuss  potential  decisions  or  manage¬ 
ment  strategies . 

F.  MM  -  Multiple  Management.  This  is  also  known  as  team 
management  or  collective  management.  In  this  approach, 
several  managers  who  are  highly  dependent  on  each 
other's  activities,  decisions,  and  management  styles, 
meet  frequently  to  determine  which  decisions  and 
strategies  should  be  shared.  Often  formal  or  informal 
position  rotation  (PR)  can  be  accomplished  in  this 
manner.  Another  technique  of  Multiple  Management  is 

to  "trade  off"  sets  of  management  and/or  technical 
tasks  for  a  period  of  time  instead  of  going  through 
formal  Position  Rotation. 

G.  OJT  -  On-The-Job-Training .  Here  the  demonstration, 
testing,  and  integration  of  new  job  or  human  relations 
skills  is  done  within  the  actual  Agency  position  during 
the  time  learners  are  performing  their  work.  OJT 
works  very  well  when  coupled  with  some  "classroom"  or 
Formal  Courses  (F)  and  works  best  when  there  is  some 
time  available  from  their  immediate  supervisor  or 
someone  from  the  Staff  Development  unit  to  monitor 

and  coach  the  new  learning  activity. 

H.  F  -  Formal  Courses.  This  learning  activity  takes  place 
within  a  conference,  workshop,  classroom,  meeting,  or 
location  away  from  the  desk  or  work  location  of  the 
learner.  It  is  usually  unstructured  or  structured 
learning  activity,  but  the  learner  is  expected  to 
"translate"  or  take  the  new  learned  ideas  or  skills 
back  to  the  job.  This  approach  works  best  when 
coupled  with  some  other  kind  of  work-related  learning, 
such  as  OJT,  MM,  or  PR. 

I.  S  -  Simulation .  The  simulation  is  the  most  complex 
of  the  "classroom"  type  of  training  programs.  It  has 
some  combination  of  all  the  following  factors: 

(1)  Case  studies,  critical  incidents,  or 
realistic  organizational  problems  as  the 
focus  of  content. 

(2)  Well  developed  data  bank  for  participants 
to  use  during  the  simulation. 
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(3) 


Role-playing  by  participants,  They  either 
take  their  own  actual  roles  (.jobs  they  hold 
in  the  organization)  or  role-switch  (jobs 
others  hold  in  the  organization.) 

(4)  Actual  decision  closure  on  problems,  cases, 
or  incidents  during  the  simulation. 

(5)  Testing  of  decision  implementation  back 
into  the  simulation  structure. 

(6)  As  realistic  a  physical  environment  as 
possible  to  support  the  simulation. 

(7)  Analysis,  critique,  and  coaching  provided 
by  a  professional  training  staff  external 
or  peripheral  to  the  simulation. 
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REGIONAL  CONTINUING  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Region  I. 


Region  VI 


Dr.  George  S.  Elias 
Director  RCEP 
Assumption  College 
Institute  for  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Services 
Worchester,  Massachusetts  01109 
617-852-6688 

Region  II 

Dr.  Dwight  R.  Kauppi 

489  Christopher  Baldy  Hall 

SUNY  at  Buffalo 

Amherst,  New  York  14260 

716-636-2517 

Region  III 


Mr.  Gerald  K.  Wells 
Regional  Rehabilitation  Con¬ 
tinuing  Education  Prog. 
Woodrow  Wilson  Rehabilitation 
Center 

P.O.  Box  367 

Fishersville ,  Virginia  22939 

John  Cull 

Project  Director 

Virginia  Commonwealth  Univ. 

Dept,  of  Rehabilitation 
Counseling 
Academic  Center 

Richmond,  Virginia  23220 

Region  IV 

James  H.  Miller 
Program  Director 
University  of  Tennessee 
1812  Lake  Avenue 

Knoxville,  Tennessee  37916 

615-974-2351 

Region  V 

Nelson  R.  Otto 

Program  Director 

Center  for  Cont.  Education 

M.R.C. 

1900  Chicago  Avenue 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55404 

612-871-2402 


Dr.  Sean  G.  Connolly 
Director,  RCEP 
School  of  Allied  Health 
Univ.  of  Texas  Health  Science 
Center  at  Dallas 
5323  Harry  Hines  Boulevard 
Dallas,  Texas  75235 

214-350-6723 

Leon  Thornton 

Program  Director 

Center  for  Continuing  Education 

Hot  Springs  Rehabilitation  Center 

P.O.  Box  1358 

Hot  Springs,  Arkansas  71901 

501-624-4411 


L . H .  Autry 

Director,  Rehabilitation  Adminis¬ 
tration  &  Management  Programs 
University  of  Oklahoma 
1700  Asp  Avenue,  Bldg.  158 
Norman,  Oklahoma  73037 

405-325-4913 


Frank  Callaghan 

Coordinator 

RAMP 

1700  Asp  Avenue,  Bldg,  158 
Norman,  Oklahoma  73037 

Region  VII 

Dr.  C.  David  Roberts 
Project  Director 
Rehabilitation  Continuing 
Education  Program 
University  of  Missouri 
207  Strollway  Centre 
Columbia,  Missouri 
314-443-4614  or  4616 

Region  VIII 

Jim  Bitter 
Director,  RCEP 
University  of  Northern 
Greeley,  Colorado 
303-356-9550 


65201 


Colorado 

80639 
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R.C.E.P,  PROGRAMS  (continued) 


Region  IX 

Bob  Brockman 
Program  Director 
Rehabilitation  Center 
San  Diego  State  University 
4033  Ruffin  Road 

San  Diego,  California  92123 

Ms.  Darby  Hiett 
Pacific  Regional  Continuing 
Education  Program 
University  of  Hawaii 
1776  University  Avenue 
Honolulu,  Hawaii  96822 


Region  X 

Dr.  Ekkehard  J.  Petring 
Project  Director  and  Chairman 
Rehabilitation  Department 
Seattle  University 
12th  and  E.  Columbia 
Seattle,  Washington  98122 

206-626-5788  or  -5766 


NATIONAL  INFORMATION  CLEARING  HOUSE 


Paul  G.  Gaines,  Director 
Clearing  House 

Rehabilitation  Counselor  Training 
Oklahoma  State  University 
202  N.  Murray  Hall 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma  74074 
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RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING  CENTERS 


Howard  A.  Rusk,  M.D, 

New  York  University 

Medical  Rehabilitation  R&T  Center 

400  East  34th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10016 

Frederick  Kottke,  M.D. 

University  of  Minnesota 

Medical  Rehabilitation  R&T  Center 

860  Mayo  Building 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55455 

Justus  Lehman,  M.D. 

University  of  Washington 
Medical  Rehabilitation  R&T  Center 
15th  Avenue,  N.E. 

Seattle,  Washington  98105 

John  V.  Basmajian,  M.D. 

Emory  University 
Georgia  Mental  Institute 
1256  Briarcliff  Rd. ,  N.E. 

Atlanta,  Georgia  30306 

Carl  V.  Granger,  M.D. 

Tufts  University 
Medical  Rehabilitation 
171  Harrison  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Richard  Herman,  M.D. 

Temple  University 
Suite  201 
Korman  Research  Pavilion 
12th  and  Tabor  Road 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19141 

John  P.  Naughton,  M.D. 

The  George  Washington  University 
Medical  Rehabilitation  R&T  Center 
2300  I  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20037 

Jerome  W.  Gersten,  M.D. 

University  of  Colorado 

Medical  Rehabilitation  R&T  Center 

School  of  Medicine 

4200  E.  Ninth  Avenue 

Denver,  Colorado  80220 


F.  Rick  Heber,  Ph.D. 

University  of  Wisconsin 
Mental  Retardation  Rehabilitation 
R&T  Center 

Waisman  Center  on  Mental 
Retardation  and  Human 
Development 
2506  Marsh  Lane 

Madison,  Wisconsin  53706 

Vernon  L.  Glenn,  Ed.D. 

University  of  Arkansas 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Research 
and  Training  Center 
Fayetteville,  Arkansas  72701 

Joseph  B.  Moriarty,  Ph.D, 
University  of  West  Virginia 
Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Research  &  Training  Center 
Institute,  West  Virginia  25112 

Andrew  S.  Halpern,  Ph.D. 

University  Oregon 

Mental  Retardation  Rehabilitation 
R&T  Center 

College  of  Education 

351  Clinical  Services  Building 

Eugene,  Oregon  97403 

Jerome  D.  Schein,  Ph.D, 

New  York  University  Deafness 
Rehabilitation  R&T  Center 
80  Washington  Square 
New  York,  New  York  10003 

Lorin  Stephens,  M.D. 

University  of  Southern  California 
Medical  Rehabilitation  R&T  Center 
North  Hall  Room  102 
1739  Griffin  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  California  90031 

John  M.  Miller,  III,  M.D. 
University  of  Alabama 
Medical  Rehabilitation  R&T  Center 
1717  Sixth  Avenue,  South 
Birmingham,  Alabama  35233 


R&T  Center 
02111 
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RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING  CENTERS  (continued) 


Henry  Betts,  M.D. 

Northwestern  University 
Rehabilitation  Institute  of  Chicago 
345  East  Superior  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611 

Gerard  J.  Bensberg,  Ph.D. 

Texas  Tech  University 
Rehabilitation  Counselor  Training 
P.O.  Box  4100 

Lubbock,  Texas  79409 

Paul  R.  Hoffman,  Ed.D. 

University  of  Wisconsin-Stout 
Department  of  Rehabilitation  and 
Manpower  Services 
Menomonie,  Wisconsin  54751 
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KEY  FACTORS  IN  THE  CONSULTATION  PROCESS 


The  following  factors  should  be  considered  both  when  Internal 
and  External  consultation  is  performed.  ~ 


Internal :  When  the  Staff  Development  Supervisor,  or  any 

VR  Manager  serves  the  role  of  consultant  to  any 
individual,  division,  group,  or  unit  within  the 
Agency . 


External :  When  any  outside  expertise  is  brought  into  the 

Agency  to  serve  the  consultant  role  to  the  Staff 
Development  unit  or  to  any  other  division  or  manager 
in  the  Agency, 


Client:  The  object  or  recipient  of  the  consultation  process. 


I .  Objectives  of  Consultation 


A.  To  help  the  client  identify  problem  areas  and  causes  of  the 
problems . 

B.  To  help  the  clients  arrive  at  their  own  solution  to  their 
problem. 

C.  To  help  the  client  develop  problem  solving  skills, 

D.  To  help  the  client  understand  that  problems  are  normal  to 
organizations/administration , 

E.  To  help  the  client  develop  a  positive  attitude  about  the 
outcome  of  problems. 

F.  To  help  the  client  develop  a  plan  to  achieve  the  proposed 
solution  to  the  problem. 


II .  Steps  in  the  Consultation  Process 

A.  Pre  Consultation  Activities 

Review  Process  -Gather  Information  -  Confer  with  Client 
Colleagues  -  Client  Performance  -  Initial  Contact  -  Estimate 
Length  of  Visit  -  Set  Meeting 

B .  Consultation  Activities 


1.  Develop  Relationship 

I  am  here  to  assist  you  -  Problems  are  normal  -  Two 
heads  are  better  than  one  -  Coordinate  relationship 
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2 ,  Identify  and  Assess  Problem 

Listen  -  Ask  questions  -  Restate  -  Summarize  -  Body  of 
knowledge  -  (Problem  solving  approach  -  Systems  - 
Approach  -  Professional  expertise)  -  Advice  - 
Suggestions 

3.  Arriving  at  a  Decision 

Alternatives  -  Questions  -  Exploration  -  Decision  - 
Plan  of  action  -  Evaluation 

C.  Post  Consultation  Activities 


Is  Client  on  Own  Two  Feet  -  Plan  Developed  -  Written  Report 
Expression  of  Continuing  Interest 


III.  Consultative  Dilemmas 


Certain  stresses  are  inherent  in  the  nature  of  consultation y 
nor  can  they  be  removed  without  destroying  the  relationship. 
The  ill  effects  of  these  dif f iculties ,  however,  can  be  min¬ 
imized  by  the  consultant  who  is  aware  of  their  implications, 

A.  Authority  Factor 

Basic  to  the  consultative  relationship  is  the  fact  that 
the  consultant  always  enters  such  a  relationship  as  a 
person  with  authority  derived  either  from  position  in  the 
organization  or  from  possession  of  specialized  knowledge. 
The  emergence  of  this  added  authority  and  power  into  the 
midst  of  a  delicately  balanced  and  intricate  system  of 
human  relationships  can  cause  suspicion,  uncertainty, 
resentment,  and  conflict, 

B .  Intrusion  of  an  Outsider 

The  consultant  is  by  definition  an  outsider.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  insiders  may  well  feel  that  the  consultant 
does  not  understand  their  specific  problem  and  its 
unique  implications,  although  the  consultant  may  be 
recognized  as  an  expert  on  the  problem  in  general, 

C .  Threat  of  an  Expert 

The  help  which  consultants  in  a  specialized  field  can 
render  is  limited  by  the  very  fact  of  their  expertness. 
Their  presence  implies  that  the  resources  and  competence 
to  solve  the  problem  at  hand  are  not  available  among 
the  members  of  the  client  group. 
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D. 


Conflict  in  Roles 


The  roles  and  attendant  responsibilities  of  both  consultant 
and  client  when  unclear  and  undefined,  may  produce  differing 
expectations  so  that  each  is  unable  to  predict  what  the  other 
will  do.  Frustration  and  wasted  energies  can  result. 

E .  Resistance  to  Change 

The  consultant  can  expect  either  inertia  or  active  resistance 
from  the  client  whenever  a  change  in  the  status  quo  is  con¬ 
templated.  Such  resistance  may  be  caused  by  uncertainty  of 
the  unknown,  threat  to  position,  or  fear  of  failure.  Counter¬ 
balancing  this  resistance,  however,  are  curiosity,  interest, 
and  the  tendency  to  experiment. 

F .  Dependency 

Some  clients  may  want  the  consultant  to  tell  them  what  to  do 
rather  than  to  think  through  the  problem  for  themselves; 
others  may  resist  the  help  offered  by  the  consultant.  These 
tendencies  toward  overdependence  and  counter-dependence  are 
to  be  expected  in  the  development  of  any  mature  relationship. 

G.  Compulsive  Action 

Consultants  may  feel  the  need  to  demonstrate  their  value; 
the  client  may  feel  the  need  to  arrive  at  a  quick  solution; 
both  may  forget  that  quick  results  can  jeopardize  long  range 
goals . 

H.  Client  Insecuri-ty 

Clients  may  find  it  difficult  to  ask  for  help.  They  may 
be  threatened  by  the  suggestion  that  they  need  help;  unaware 
or  reluctant  to  admit  their  own  part  in  the  problem;  looking 
for  assurance  and  sympathy  more  than  for  help  in  seeing  the 
problem  clearly  and  realistically;  resentful  of  the  help 
offered  or  the  helper  offering. 

I .  Consultant  Objectivity 

Consultants  -  especially  under  the  pressure  of  dependency 
or  resistance  -  need  to  be  aware  of  and  sensitive  to  the 
possibilities  of  exploiting  the  consultative  relationship 
in  order  to  meet  their  own  needs,  be  they  for  success,  reward, 
approval,  friendship,  or  what. 

J.  Client  Motivation 


Consultants  need  to  be  aware  of  the  range  of  possible  moti¬ 
vations  in  the  clients;  their  need  for  justifying  a  preferred 
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solution  or  course  of  action;  their  need  for  avoidance  of 
responsibility  for  final  action;  their  need  for  expressing 
dissatisfactions  by  a  legitimate  means. 

K .  Disengagement 


One  of  the  consultants '  goals  is'  to  work  themselves  out  of 
a  job.  Both  consultant  and  the  client  may  resist  terminating 
the  relationship;  the  provider  may  find  security  in  leaning 
on  the  consultant;  the  consultant  may  enjoy  being  needed. 


IV.  Consultative  Concerns 

The  following  areas  of  concern  have  been  identified  by  one  special 
scientist  running  as  common  threads  through  reports  of  consulta¬ 
tion  experiences,  which  he  defines  as  - 

A.  Entry 

Entering  (and  re-entering)  the  client's  system  and  how  the 
form  and  nature  of  entry  predetermines  certain  consequences 
in  the  ensuing  relationship. 

B .  Diagnosis 

Examination  of  motives  of  the  client  and  the  consultant, 
of  problem  definition  and  assessment  of  barriers. 

C .  Data  Collection 

Agreements  upon  kinds  of  data  to  be  gathered  and  methods  for 
gathering  them. 

D.  Relationship 

Creating  people  relations,  mutual  acceptance  of  personal 
and  resource  worth. 

E.  Boundary  Definition 

Agreements  about  boundaries  in  the  relationships  and  the 
roles  taken. 

F .  Resource  Development 

Determining  the  areas  in  which  the  consultant  can  and  should 
be  a  resource  and  how  these  resources  may  develop  within  the 
provider  system. 

G.  Decision  Making 

How  decisions  will  be  made  and  what  role  consultants  play 
in  this  process. 
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H. 


Termination 


How  relationships  may  be  altered  as  they  progress  and  are 
finally  terminated  without  undue  trauma  to  the  system. 


V.  Problem-Solving  Phases 


The  consultant  and  the  client  should  be  aware  of  the  major 
phases  in  the  process  of  problem  solving.  In  an  effective 
consultative  process  this  cycle  tends  to  repeat  itself  a 
number  of  times. 

A.  Defining  the  Problem 

.The  client's  statement  of  the  problem  emerges 
.The  consultant's  perception  of  the  problem  may  be  appropriate 
.A  working  definition  of  the  problem  is  developed 
.Realistic  and  obtainable  goals  are  agreed  upon 

B .  Working  on  the  Problem 

.Alternative  plans  of  action  are  developed  and  tested 
.Information  is  collected  as  needed  for  further  plans  of  action 
.Roles  are  worked  out  for  implementation  of  the  first  action 
step 

C.  Orientation  and  Training 

.Orientation  to  roles  and  responsibilities  is  provided  as 
necessary 

.Training  in  needed  skills  is  provided  as  necessary 
.The  consultant  shifts  to  the  role  of  trainer  or  coach  if 
necessary 

D.  Testing  and  Action 

.The  agreed-upon  initial  action  is  put  into  effect 
.The  client  should  have  the  responsible  role 
.The  consultant  should  usually  at  least  temporarily 
withdraw 

E .  Assessment  and  Re-Planning 

.The  consultant  re-enters  the  situation 
.The  initial  action  is  assessed 
.The  next  action  is  planned 


VI .  Problem-Solving  Functions 

The  consultant  can  help  the  client  move  systematically  through 
the  problem-solving  process  by  providing  or  supporting  certain 
functions . 
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A.  Diagnosing  the  Situation 

.What  are  the  forces  for  change? 

.What  are  the  forces  resisting  change? 

B .  Assessing  Readiness  for  Change 
.How  strong  are  the  various  forces? 

.How  realistic  is  change  under  existing  conditions? 

C.  Identifying  Goals  for  Change 

.What  degree  of  change  is  possible? 

.What  action  seems  appropriate  at  this  point? 

D .  Developing  a  Plan  for  Change 

.What  are  the  alternatives  and  their  probable  consequences? 
.What  is  the  most  appropriate  leverage  or  beginning  point? 

E .  Determining  the  Roles  for  Change 


.What  assistance  does  the  client  need  in  effecting  the  plan? 
.What  is  the  withdrawal  point  of  the  consultant? 


VII.  Consultative  Skills 


Fundamental  to  the  consultant's  role  are  certain  attitudes 
and  abilities  by  which  to  support  the  consultative  relation¬ 
ship  and  implement  the  helping  process. 

A.  Listening 

Ability  to  listen  diagnostically  and  to  understand  the 
thinking,  motivations,  and  biases  of  the  client  both  in 
presenting  and  in  working  on  the  problem.  The  consultant 
needs  to  hear  the  problem  in  terms  of  the  client's 
attitudes  and  understandings  without  pre-evaluating  or 
pre-judging  them. 

B .  Empathy 

Ability  to  identify  with  the  clients'  point  of  view,  to 
see  the  problem  through  their  eyes,  without  which  real 
communication  is  impossible.  The  consultant  may  be  doing 
all  the  right  things  but  fail  because  of  a  basic  lack  of 
interest  in  the  client. 

C .  Flexibility 

Ability  to  adjust  to  the  client's  environment,  terminology, 
habits,  traditions,  and  ways  of  work.  Adapting  to  a  special 
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circumstance  or  to  the  unexpected  is  essential  if  the 
consultant  is  to  think  along  the  lines  of  the  situation 
in  which  the  problem  exists. 

D.  Confidence 


Ability  to  recognize  and  encourage  the  client's  potential 
to  grow  and  learn  from  the  experience.  Part  of  the 
consultative  task  is  to  create  conditions  in  which  clients 
not  only  solve  the  problem  themselves  but  learn  better  to 
solve  problems  in  the  future. 

E .  Objectivity 


Ability  to  make  a  realistic  analysis  of  the  consultant's 
own  attitudes,  abilities,  motivations,  biases,  and  stereo¬ 
types  as  they  relate  to  the  particular  client.  Consultants' 
own  self-awareness  is  essential  -  if  they  are  to  guard 
against  advocating  change  for  the  sake  of  change,  against 
encouraging  dependence,  against  the  temptation  to  act  the 
expert  outside  of  their  own  competence. 

F .  Mutuality 

Ability  to  develop  real  communication  with  the  client  -  to 
recognize  shared  interests,  experiences,  values  and  standards, 
as  a  basis  for  establishing  the  consultative  relationship 
on  a  personal  level. 

G.  Support 


Ability  to  enter  the  relationship  as  a  shared  quest  with 
the  client;  to  assess  and  utilize  the  skills,  knowledge, 
and  experience  of  the  client.  The  consultant  needs  to 
establish  with  the  client  mutual  confidence  in  which  the 
contributions  of  all  can  be  utilized  without  concern  for 
their  source. 

H .  Experimentation 


Ability  to  maintain  a  spirit  of  experimentation  and  explora¬ 
tion  in  the  work  of  the  problem  combined  with  a  sense  of 
commitment  to  any  one  action  step  planned.  Fundamental  to 
the  consultative  process  is  the  standard  of  constant  evalua¬ 
tion,  with  information  collected  on  the  effectiveness  of 
each  action  step  and  further  steps  planned  on  basis  of 
that  data. 

I .  Timing 


Ability  to  ask  questions,  offer  information,  make  suggestions 
at  the  moment  that  the  client  is  ready  to  hear  and  respond. 

A  sense  of  timing  is  fundamental  to  effective  consultation  at 
every  level  of  the  relationship  and  every  point  in  the  process. 
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J. 


Orientation 


Ability  to  abstract  and  correlate  the  data  relevant  to  the 
situation  surrounding  the  problem,  the  issues  emerging  from 
the  problem,  the  attitudes  and  abilities  of  both  client  and 
consultant,  the  need  and  availability  of  resources  appropriate 
to  a  plan  of  action. 


VIII.  Consultative  Do's  and  Don'ts 

Some  useful  general  cautions  in  the  consultative  role  have  been 
listed  by  one  professional  consultant  as  - 

DO 


A.  Act  in  ways  that  enable  the  person  receiving  help  to  trust 
you,  in  ways  that  permit  you  to  be  influenced  as  well  as 
to  influence. 

B.  Deal  with  a  problem  as  a  joint  exploration. 

C.  Listen  in  a  way  that  will  enable  you  really  to  hear,  to 
think  along  with  the  other  person  rather  than  to  tell  them. 

D.  Determine  ways  in  which  you  can  reduce  any  threat  that  you 
may  be  to  the  other  person. 

E.  Take  a  non- judgmental  stance  toward  the  other  person  and 
toward  the  problem. 

F.  Remember  that  help  is  only  help  when  perceived  as  help. 

DON'T 


A.  Get  trapped  into  a  'telling'  role. 

B.  Take  advantage  of  the  situation  by  demonstrating  your 
knowledge  and  experience. 

C.  Meet  defensiveness  with  pressure  and  argument  about  the 
facts . 

D.  Confuse  helping  with  overpraising  and  unfounded  reassurances. 
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IMPROVING  THE  RESULTS  OF  WORKSHOPS 


From  a  series  of  articles  by  L.  Nadler  in 
Training  and  Development  Journal  for  May 3 
August 3  and  September  of  1976. 

This  series  of  articles  will  be  expanded  into  a  forthcoming 
book  tentatively  titled  Improving  Workshops  and  Conferences  to  be 
published  by  Gulf  Publishing  Company  in  1977. 

Following  are  the  major  areas  dealt  with  in  the  articles. 
Mr.  Nadler 's  series  was  divided  into  three  parts: 

Part  I:  Planning  Workshops 

Part  II:  Conducting  Workshops 

Part  III:  Linkage,  Evaluation,  and  Follow-up 

Part  I :  Planning  Workshops 

A.  Use  of  a  training  planning  committee 

B.  Setting  change  and  learning  objectives  for  the 
workshop 

C.  Identification  and  selection  of  appropriate 
participants 

D.  Preliminary  workshop  design 

1.  Workshop  flow 

2 .  Workshop  duration 

3 .  Workshop  dates 

4.  Site  selection 

Part  II:  Conducting  Workshops 

A.  Use  of  workshop  on-site  steering  committee 

1.  to  be  available  for  participant  feedback 

2.  to  make  on-site  design  changes 

3.  to  respond  to  logistical  problems 
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B.  On-site  design  changes 

C.  Opening  the  workshop 

D.  Materials  and  equipment 

E.  Internal  and  external  communication 

F.  Resource  persons 

G.  Closing  the  workshop 

Part  III:  Linkage,  Evaluation,  and  Follow-up 

A.  Linkage  of  workshop  back  into  real  life 

B.  Process  and  impact  evaluation 

C.  Follow-up  of  participants 
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EVALUATION:  PROCESS  OR  IMPACT? 


Dee  Acree,  Program  3  Evaluation  Consultant 
RAMP  Staff j  Norman  *  Oklahoma 


When  an  Agency  decides  to  get  involved  with  evaluation 
activities  it  is  usually  because  of  one  or  both  of  two  reasons. 
Either  (1)  evaluation  is  required  to  obtain  funding  and/or  (2) 
it  is  felt  better  management  decisions  can  be  made  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  evaluation  information. 

Let's  assume  you  have  been  given  the  responsibility  of  de¬ 
signing  and  carrying  out  the  evaluation  activities  for  your 
Agency.  It  is  important  for  you  to  understand  which  of  the  two 
above  reasons  is  the  most  motivating  force  behind  your  Agency's 
interest  in  evaluation.  The  design  you  choose  may  be  signifi¬ 
cantly  affected  by  this  motivating  factor.  For  example,  if  you 
are  to  meet  funding  requirements,  you  may  be  asked  to  show  "im¬ 
pact"  of  your  Agency's  activities.  This  requires  a  different 
evaluation  design  than  a  "process"  evaluation.  "Wait  a  minute," 
you  say.  "How  can  I  begin  to  design  evaluation  activities  for 
my  Agency  when  I  don't  even  understand  what  you're  asking  for? 

I  don ' t  even  understand  the  language ! " 

Don't  feel  bad  about  that.  There  are  many  people  "speaking 
evaluation"  these  days  who  don't  know  the  language  either.  The 
most  important  thing  to  know  about  evaluation  is  that  there  are 
several  different  kinds  which  serve  different  purposes.  Your 
second  task  is  to  determine  what  kind  of  evaluation  is  best 
suited  to  fulfill  your  Agency's  needs.  Your  first  task  is  to 
understand  what  your  Agency's  evaluation  needs  are! 

In  order  to  accomplish  both  these  tasks,  let's  look  at 
several  different  types  of  evaluations  and  what  purposes  or 
needs  they  serve. 


Impact  Evaluation 

This  is  currently  the  most  frequently  requested  type  of 
evaluation.  You  will  hear  it  mentioned  along  with  such  terms  as 
"accountability,"  "change,"  "credibility,"  or  "legislative  re¬ 
quest."  Whenever  an  Agency  or  organization  is  formed  and  funded, 
it  is  assumed  to  have  a  purpose.  Impact  evaluation  is  supposed 
to  measure  how  much  that  purpose  is  being  met.  In  order  to  do 
impact  evaluation  it  is  necessary  to: 
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1.  Know  precisely  what  the  purpose  of  the  organization 
was  and  is  (the  purpose  may  have  changed  over  time) . 

2.  Translate  the  purpose  into  measurable  or  definable 
terms.  For  example,  if  the  purpose  is  to  serve 
handicapped  people,  what  is  the  definition  of 
"handicapped"  and  what  is  meant  by  "to  serve?" 

3.  Determine  what  the  conditions  were  at  the  beginning 
or  the  organization  or  the  funding  period.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  how  many  handicapped  people  were  there,  what 
percent  were  receiving  services,  and  describe  the 
services  (this  makes  a  stab  at  looking  at  quality 
of  services) .  This  data  will  be  rather  extensive 
and  divided  by  categories. 

4.  Determine  what  the  conditions  are  now.  For  example, 
how  many  handicapped  are  there  now?  What  percent 
are  being  "served."  How  do  these  services  differ 
from  before? 

5.  Analyze  factors  affecting  change  in  the  data.  For 
example,  the  Viet  Nam  War  caused  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  handicapped  people.  Better  record  keeping 
systems  have  helped  to  identify  handicapped  people 
who  before  were  not  counted.  Job  markets  have 
changed  which  affects  placement  of  handicapped  peo¬ 
ple.  Priorities  have  changed.  The  definition  of 
"handicapped"  has  changed.  Resources  available  to 
serve  the  handicapped  have  changed.  And  many  more 
factors  are  involved. 

6.  Try  to  draw  some  conclusions  from  the  data  as  to  what 
the  conditions  would  be  now  if  the  Agency  or  organi¬ 
zation  had  not  existed  or  carried  out  its  activities. 

7.  Identify  areas  of  concern  -  conditions  that  are 
worsening,  or  not  improving,  or  just  now  emerging 
which  affect  the  handicapped  or  the  purpose  of  the 
organization. 


Notice  a  section  on  "recommendations"  is  intentionally  left 
out.  That  calls  for  a  different  type  of  evaluation  involving 
"decision-making. " 
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Process  Evaluation 


This  form  of  evaluation  activity  is  needed  for  day  to  day 
management  of  a  program  or  Agency.  When  an  Agency  sets  out  to 
serve  its  purpose,  it  normally  has  a  plan  or  strategy  for  doing 
so.  Process  evaluation  activities  tell  management  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  the  strategy  or  plan  is  being  carried  out.  Changes  can 
then  be  made  in  the  plan  on  a  day  by  day  basis  as  needed.  For 
example,  each  Region  may  have  set  specific  objectives  to  be  met 
during  a  funding  period.  Let's  say  Region  A  plans  to  counsel 
4,000  handicapped  people  over  a  12  month  period.  Of  that  4,000, 
40%  are  to  be  considered  severely  handicapped.  Their  target 
group  will  be  deaf  and  spinal  cord  injuries.  This  overall  goal 
would  then  be  broken  down  into  activities.  For  example,  finding 
that  many  people  to  serve  in  the  Region  may  be  a  problem,  so  re¬ 
cruiting,  advertising,  hospital  contacts,  etc.,  might  be  a  major 
'  activity  during  the  year.  These  activities  are  projected  on,  at 
least,  a  quarterly  basis.  Once  the  people  are  found,  providing 
the  needed  services  may  be  a  problem.  So  activities  are  planned 
and  projected  to  purchase  special  equipment,  refer  to  specialized 
resources,  or  to  train  counselors  in  new  techniques  to  more  ef¬ 
fectively  serve  the  severely  disabled.  Secretaries  may  have  to 
learn  sign  language,  etc.  All  of  these  activities  are  part  of 
the  strategy  to  carry  out  the  goal  and  meet  the  objective  of 
serving  the  4,000  clients.  Now  a  reporting  mechanism  is  needed 
to  provide  feedback  to  management  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
strategy  is  working.  Are  the  recruiting  techniques  working? 

Are  the  number  of  contacts  expected  really  happening?  Did  the 
equipment  arrive  as  scheduled?  Are  the  resource  agencies  cooper¬ 
ating?  Are  we  meeting  our  monthly  or  quarterly  quotas  or  objec¬ 
tives?  Have  we  had  the  staff  necessary  to  carry  out  the  plan  or 
have  we  lost  some  of  our  key  people?  These  reports  may  be  weekly, 
bi-weekly,  monthly  or  quarterly,  depending  upon  management's 
needs.  Process  evaluation  serves  as  an  effective  communication 
tool  and  should  be  coupled  with  meetings  to  discuss  changes  and 
exchange  helpful  information  among  staff.  At  the  end  of  the 
funding  year,  a  summary  report  should  be  written  which  shows 
the  whole  process:  what  the  plan  was,  how  the  strategy  was 
carried  out,  what  changes  were  made  and  why,  and  recommendations 
for  next  year's  strategy.  This  serves  as  an  historical  document 
which  can  be  a  handy  reference  when  other  Regions  or  Agencies 
encounter  similar  situations. 


Decision-Assist  Evaluation 

Sometimes  management  finds  itself  in  a  position  where  it 
has  to  make  a  difficult  decision  and  honestly  doesn't  know  what 
decision  to  make.  For  example,  should  a  program  be  continued 
or  reduced,  or  increased.  Should  certain  services  be  provided 
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and  to  what  extent.  Often  the  temporary  solution  is  to  call  for 
an  evaluation  -  see  if  the  program  is  worthwhile,  etc.  They  may 
request  an  impact  evaluation  -  when  really  what  they  need  is  in¬ 
formation  and  alternatives  from  which  to  choose.  This  need 
calls  for: 

1.  A  study  of  the  situation  to  determine  what  the  decision 
questions  are? 

2.  A  listing  of  all  alternative  actions  available; 

3.  A  study  showing  the  anticipated  results  of  each  alter¬ 
native  if  chosen  -  both  the  positive  and  the  negative 
aspects  of  the  alternative? 

4.  If  requested,  a  recommendation  for  the  alternative 
which  is  considered  most  desirable. 


However,  this  last  part  of  the  evaluation  -  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  -  is  a  problem  because  management  tends  to  forget  at  times 
that  evaluations  do  not  make  decisions  -  people  do.  And  it  is 
their  responsibility  to  make  the  decision.  Evaluation's  role  is 
to  present  as  accurate  information  as  possible  listing  alterna¬ 
tives  to  be  considered. 


These  are  but  three  of  many  different  types  of  evaluation 
which  may  be  called  for.  But,  hopefully  by  identifying  your 
Agency's  priority  evaluation  needs,  you  can  avoid  the  problems 
of  trying  to  do  several  types  of  evaluation  in  a  single  effort. 

For  more  information  on  evaluation,  see  the  bibliography 
for  books  and  articles  available  in  most  university  libraries. 
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EVALUATION  SYSTEMS  CHECKLIST 


1.  Does  your  evaluation  system  have  inputs  from  all  affected 
people,  i.e.  top  management,  supervisors,  participants, 
planning  and  program  evaluation,  etc.? 

2.  Does  your  system  tell  you  what  the  training  participants 
felt  about  a)  the  content  of  the  training,  b)  the  delivery 
of  the  training,  c)  the  effectiveness  of  the  training? 

3.  Does  your  system  tell  you  what  the  supervisors  of  the  parti¬ 
cipants  felt  about  the  effectiveness  and  relativeness  of  the 
training? 

4.  Does  your  system  tie  into  your  agency's  performance  appraisal 
system? 

5.  Does  your  system  have  quantifiable  objectives  on  an  annual 
projection? 

6.  Can  you  collect  information  to  measure  these  objectives  with 
your  on-going  system? 

7.  Can  you  mesh/overlay  your  system's  objectives  with  overall 
agency  objectives? 

8.  Can  your  system  demonstrate  the  supportiveness  of  your  activities 
to  overall  agency  goals  and  objectives? 

9.  Is  the  information  your  system  is  collecting  being  collected 
and  stored  in  an  easily  retrievable  manner? 

10.  Are  you  visually  displaying  training  and  development  activities? 

11.  Are  you  visually  displaying  progress  toward  your  goals  and 
objectives? 

12.  Are  you  regularly  making  succinct  reports  to  upper  level  manage¬ 
ment  for  agency-wide  distribution? 

13.  Are  you  involved  in  agency  program  evaluation  as  a  committee 
member,  or  something  similar? 

14.  Do  you  review  last  year's  evaluation  information  prior  to  doing 
needs  assessment  and  setting  next  year's  objectives? 

15.  Do  upper  level  managers  call  upon  your  department  for  evaluation 
information? 

16.  Does  your  evaluation  system  answer  your  questions  about  training 
and  development  activity  progress/effectiveness? 
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THE  TEK  (TRAINING  EVALUATION  KIT)  APPROACH 
TO  TRAINING  EVALUATION 

TEK  is  a  comprehensive  system  for  the  evaluation  of  professional 
short-term  training.  Based  upon  an  evaluation  "decision-making " 
definition  and  Input,  Process,  and  Outcome  model,  TEK  offers 
training  personnel  a  way  to  systematically  evaluate  short-term 
educational  programs. 

In  addition  to  the  User's  Manual  and  a  manuscript  entitled, 

The  Evaluation  of  Professional  Short-Term  Training:  A  Literature 

Review  and  Analysis,  TEK  includes  methods  and  instruments  for 
obtaining  useful  evaluation  information  with  respect  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  stages  of  training: 

Input  Stage.  Suggested  methods  for  obtaining  and  providing 
useful  information  with  respect  to  Participant  Profiles  and 
Training  Needs  Assessment  are  offered. 

Process  Stage.  The  "Program  Evaluation  Booklet"  is  an 
instrument  designed  primarily  for  measuring  training  process. 

The  delineated  areas  of  concern  are  program  objectives, 
program  methods,  and  program  change.  The  information  ob¬ 
tained  in  these  areas  is  intended  for  decision-making  re¬ 
garding  program  improvement. 

Outcome.  The  "Follow-Up  Evaluation  Booklet"  is  the  primary 
instrument  for  measuring  training  outcome.  (The  Program 
Evaluation  Booklet  also  includes  one  section  related  to 
participant  change  immediately  upon  the  completion  of  the 
training  program) .  The  delineated  areas  of  concern  are 
professional  development,  professional  practice,  professional 
change,  and  professional  dissemination  and  utilization  of 
information  and  resources.  The  information  obtained  and 
provided  from  these  areas  is  intended  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  program  effectiveness. 

TEK  also  includes  hand  Tabulation  and  Report  Forms  for  providing 

the  decision-maker  with  the  obtained  evaluation  information 

derived  from  the  Program  Evaluation  Booklet  and  Follow-Up  Evaluation 

Booklet . 
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TEK  kits  are  available  from  the  address  below.  Contact 


them  for  additional  information  and  prices.  It  is  estimated 
that  a  full  kit  to  perform  process  and  follow-up  evaluation 
for  a  full  group  of  trainees  (approximately  30)  would  cost  less 
than  $40.00. 


TEK 

Rehabilitation  Research  &  Training  Center 
2nd  Floor  Clinical  Services  Building 
University  of  Oregon 
Eugene,  Oregon  97403 

(503)  636-3585 
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EXAMPLE  OF  COMBINED  PRE-POST  TRAINING 
EVALUATION  INSTRUMENT 


Adapted  from:  EVALUATION  GUIDELINES  FOR  TRAINING 
PROGRAMS  by  K.  Chabotar  and  L.  Lad3  Dept,  of 
Political  Science 3  Michigan  State  University 3 
East  Lansing 3  19743  pp.  222-223. 


TEAM  PLANNING  PROCESS  EVALUATION 


Directions 


1.  Read  each  statement  carefully. 

2.  Then  decide  to  what  extent  the  statement  accurately  describes 
your  work  situation  as  it  was  last  fall  (Sept . -Dec .) .  Choose 

a  number  value  on  the  scale  which  best  shows  how  you  felt  then ; 
write  your  choice  on  the  left  side  of  the  page. 

3.  Next,  decide  to  what  extent  this  same  statement  accurately 
describes  your  work  situation  as  it  is  now.  Choose  the  number 
on  the  scale  which  best  shows  how  you  feel  this  day  and  mark 
it  on  the  right  side  of  the  page. 

4.  Be  sure  to  indicate  your  feelings  on  all  statements  in  both  the 
past  and  present  tense. 


EXAMPLE 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

not  at  all  fairly  often  very  often 

Last  Fall  Now 

_ 1.  Our  organizational  plan  is  well  formulated.  _ 

************** 


LAST  FALL  NOW 

1.  As  I  see  it,  persons  in  this  organization  put  a  _ 

lot  of  effort  into  planning. 

2.  My  manager  knows  and  understands  the  problems  _ 

'  ”  I  face. 

3.  My  manager  recognizes  when  a  problem  is 

~~~~~~  developing  and  does  something  constructive  - — 

about  it. 
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TEAM  PLANNING  PROCESS  EVALUATION  (continued) 


1 _ 2 _ 3 _ 4 _ 5 _ 6 _ 7 

not  at  all  fairly  often  very  often 


LAST  FALL 

_ 4.  My  work  is  important  to  the  future  and  quality  of 

education  in  my  state. 

_ 5.  When  differences  arise  in  my  work  group,  we  have 

good  ways  for  settling  them  ourselves. 

_ 6.  I  think  that  my  work  group  has  made  progress  in 

attaining  the  objectives  set  for  us. 

_ 7.  I  think  that  the  right  strategies  are  chosen  to 

implement  the  objectives  of  my  organization. 

_ 8.  The  planning  unit  has  been  helpful  to  me. 

_ 9.  My  organization's  overall  plan  is  operable. 

_ 10.  In  this  organization  good  job  performance  is 

appropriately  rewarded. 

11.  I  feel  loyal  to  my  organization  and  identify 
with  it  and  its  objectives. 

_ 12.  My  capability  to  plan  effectively  will  positively 

affect  my  future  career  in  this  organization. 

13 .  People  here  are  open  and  honest  in  talking  with 
—  each  other. 

_ 14.  I  am  given  appropriate  opportunities  to 

gain  more  technical  knowledge  about  my  job. 

_ 15.  My  organization  has  reliable  ways  for  knowing 

how  well  it  is  attaining  its  objectives. 

16.  My  manager  understands  planning  theory  and  is 
'  able  to  put  it  into  practice. 

_ 17.  Etc. 

18.  Etc. 


NOW 
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EXAMPLE  OF  SINGLE-SHOT 
POST  TRAINING  EVALUATION 
INSTRUMENT 


Adapted  from:  EVALUATION  GUIDELINES  FOR  TRAINING 
PROGRAMS  by  K.  Chabotar  and  L.  Lad3  Dept,  of 
Political  Science 3  Michigan  State  University  3 
East  Lansing 3  197 4 3  pp.  227-228. 

EVALUATION  OF  MANAGEMENT  DEVELOPMENT  I  COURSE 


Within  the  past  three  to  twelve  months,  you  completed  the 
Management  Development  I  course  conducted  by  the  Office  of  Adminis 
tration.  We  are  cooperating  with  the  Office  of  Administration  in 
evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  this  program  and  are  asking  you 
to  anonymously  complete  the  following  questions.  Feel  free  to 
add  comments  which  you  feel  would  help  us  to  improve  the  effective 
ness  of  the  program. 

1.  Were  the  topics  covered  in  the  course  pertinent  to  your  needs 
and  interests? 

_ Yes  _ No 

2.  Would  you  add  any  topics  or  expand  the  coverage  of  those  in 
the  course? 

_ Add  the  following: 


_ Expand  coverage  of : 

_ No  addition  or  expansion  of  coverage. 

3.  Would  you  delete  any  of  the  topics  or  reduce  the  time  devoted 
to  any  of  the  topics? 

_ Delete  the  following: 

_ Reduce  the  coverage  of : 

No  reduction  or  deletions  of  topics. 
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EVALUATION  OF  MANAGEMENT  DEVELOPMENT  I  COURSE  (continued) 


4.  Would  you  attend  additional  training  of  this  type? 

_ Yes  _ No 

5.  Check  if  you  have  used  the  material  covered  in  the  course 
in  any  of  the  following: 

_ Reducing  operating  costs 

_ Improving  quality  of  work 

_ Increasing  number  of  personnel  able  to  meet  performance 

standards 

_ Reducing  turnover 

_ Reducing  absenteeism 

_ Reducing  grievances  or  disciplinary  problems 

_ Increasing  quality  and  number  of  suggestions 

_ Improving  attitude  and  cooperation  of  the  workers 

_ Improving  attitude  and  cooperation  of  yourself 

_ Enriching  individual  jobs 

_ Improving  work  flow,  processes  or  distribution  of  work 

_ Installing  or  improving  orientation  or  training  program 

_ Utilizing  group  goal-setting  or  decision-making  techniques 

_ Planning  work  activities 

_ No  application 

_ Others 

Please  state  briefly  what  was  accomplished  in  the  above  checked 
situations . 
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TRAINING  VALUE  MODEL 


Contact:  Training  Leadership  Division,  Bureau  of  Training, 

U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  1900  E.  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  is  rapidly  expanding  its 
capabilities  in  the  training  needs  assessment  and  organizational 
needs  assessment  areas.  One  of  the  researchers  who  is  writing  in 
this  area  is  R.  Garland  Phillips,  Jr.  He  has  been  working  recently 
on  the  Training  Value  Model  II  (TVM-II) .  TVM-II  provides  a 
methodology  for  assessing  the  training  needs  of  a  particular 
manager  or  supervisor  and  for  determining  the  value  to  that 
individual's  organization  of  training  designed  to  meet  the  identi¬ 
fied  needs.  The  Managerial  Training  Needs  Profile  used  in  the 
TVM-II  assesses  the  manager  from  the  standpoint  of  14  major 
managerial  activities:  planning,  coordination,  personnel  activities, 
preparation  of  procedures  and  methods,  inspection/monitoring, 
interpretation,  technical  supervision,  professional  consultation, 
negotiation,  scheduling,  technical  or  professional  activities, 
investigation  and  research,  evaluation,  and  public  relations. 

In  addition,  the  manager's  knowledge  is  assessed  for  99 
various  speciality  subjects,  including  items  such  as,  problem 
solving  techniques,  system  analysis  techniques,  techniques  of 
persuasion,  report  writing  techniques,  network  analysis  techniques, 
policy  formulation  and  analysis,  and  so  forth. 

Phillips  has  also  developed  needs  assessment  instruments  for 
personnel  specialists  which  are  convertible  to  other  skill  positions. 
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The  summary  data  obtained  from  either  of  these  assessment  systems 
can  be  used  to  perform  certain  forms  of  organizational  analysis 
and  assessment. 

Contact  RAMP  staff  if  you  are  unable  to  obtain  copies  of 
these  instruments  from  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
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PERFORMANCE  ANALYSIS 


Rummler 3  Geary  A.  Techniques  in  Performance  Analysis. 

Morristown 3  New  Jersey 3  Praxis  Corporation 3  1977. 

Mr.  Rummler  does  a  workshop  with  the  same  title  as  his  published 
materials.  The  gist  of  his  workshop  is  how  to  conduct  a  performance 
audit.  The  heart  of  his  system  is  summarized  in  a  table  reflecting 
his  data  analysis  "screen."  He  examines  various  steps  in  problem 
solving  and  cross-references  these  with  an  Operations  Screen,  a 
Performance  System  Screen,  an  Opportunity  Screen,  and  a  Culture 
Screen.  Each  screen  consists  of  analyzing  the  problem  solving  step 
by  asking  a  series  of  questions  relevant  to  the  screen  under  consid¬ 
eration  . 

Staff  development  personnel  interested  in  more  of  Mr.  Rummler ' s 
material  should  write  him  directly,  through  the  publisher,  Praxis 
Corporation. 
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MANPOWER  AUDITS 


Mathis 3  Robert  L.  3  and  Jackson 3  John  H. 

Personnel:  Contemporary  Perspectives  and  Applications. 

St.  Paul:  West  Publishing  Company3  1973 

This  is  a  book  on  personnel  functions  and  it  contains  all  the 
expected  content  related  thereto.  In  addition,  there  are  some 
specific  examples  and  illustrations  which  might  prove  helpful 
for  staff  development  personnel  working  in  the  area  of  organiza¬ 
tional  analysis  and  manpower  analysis.  Page  112  has  an  excellent 
discussion  of  the  manpower  audit  approach  for  organizational  needs 
assessment,  including  a  reprint  of  a  "Manpower  Audit  Action 
Statement"  published  with  the  permission  of  the  Personnel  Journal 
(November,  1973,  issue). 
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MANPOWER  AUDITS 


Burack,  Elmer  H.  and  Smith,  Robert  D.  Personnel  Management : 

A  Human  Resource  Systems  Approach.  St.  Paul 3  Minnesota: 

West  Publishing  Company,  1977. 

In  this  text  the  authors  have  done  an  excellent  job  of 
describing  the  process  of  employee  development  from  orientation 
of  the  new  employee  through  examples  of  how  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  Personnel  Management  Information  System.  They  have 
included  information  from  the  Purdue  Occupational  Center  on  the 
dimensions  of  managerial  positions,  such  as  organization,  admin¬ 
istration,  decision-making,  leadership,  human-resource  management, 
professional  and  personal  qualities,  and  community  and  external 
environment  factors.  These  factors  are  examined  with  a  point 
system  which  allows  the  training  specialist  or  personnel  specialist 
to  evaluate  the  quality  and  quantity  of  a  job  with  a  specific 
point  rating. 

By  cross-referencing  these  various  job  evaluations  the  training 
specialist  can  construct  a  methodology  for  assessing  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  organization  by  function,  department  or  skill 
position. 
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ASSESSMENT  INSTRUMENTS 


Leonard,  Edwin  C. ,  and.  Boswell,  Jerry  D.  Assessment  of  Training  Needs 
(a  publication  of  the  Midwest  Intergovernmental  Training  Committee, 
Intergovernmental  Personnel  Program,  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission) , 

School  of  Public  and  Environmental  Affairs,  400  East  Seventh  Street, 

Indiana  University ,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 

This  report  is  one  of  the  best  documents  on  assessing  training 
needs  throughout  the  organization.  Included  are  example  assessment 
systems  and  a  case  analysis  of  an  organizational  needs  assessment. 

The  various  chapters  include,  but  are  not  limited  to: 

Methods  of  Training  Needs  Determination 
Organizational  Analysis 
Job  Analysis 
Manpower  Analysis 

Training  and  Instructional  Systems  Design 

The  appendices  include: 

Training  Needs  Survey 
Job  Analysis  Questionnaire 
Management  Appraisal  Form 
Task  Detailing  Sheet 

In  addition,  the  document  is  structured  for  ease  of  reading. 
There  is  a  simple  "If  your  question  is  ...  .  look  for  answers 
in  .  .  .  . "  Table  of  Contents  which  is  helpful  in  directing  your 
attention  to  the  portion  of  the  document  of  most  interest  to  the 
reader.  There  is  also  an  extensive  bibliography. 

NOTE:  If  you  cannot  obtain  this  material  through  Indiana  University, 

contact  RAMP  for  assistance. 
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TRAINING  AND  DEVELOPMENT  HANDBOOKS 


Bittel 3  Lester  R.  and  Craig 3  Robert  L.  Training  and  Development 
Handbook.  Hew  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company ,  1967. 

This  book  is  dated  in  some  aspects  and  now  a  second  edition 
is  available  (which  is  reviewed  below) .  The  book  is  one  of  the 
most  authoritative  publications  for  the  staff  development  specia¬ 
list  or  training  director.  There  are  excellent  sections  on 
training  techniques,  use  of  visuals,  and  assessing  training 
needs  both  individually  and  organizationally.  Many  example 
forms  and  models  are  used  throughout  the  book  and  should  prove 
to  be  quite  helpful  for  persons  trying  to  develop  needs  addess- 
ment  instruments,  evaluation  instruments,  lesson  plans  or 
employee  training  records. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  major  topics  covered  in  the 
second  edition  of  the  above  book,  edited  by  Robert  Craig  and 
published  in  1976  by  McGraw-Hill.  The  book  includes  several 
samples  of  assessment  and  information-gathering  instruments, 
as  well  as  planning  and  evaluation  outlines. 

A.  Budgeting  and  Controlling  Training  Costs 

1.  Budget  Justification 

2.  Human  Resource  Accounting 

3.  Budget  Analysis 

B .  Training  Records  and  Information  Systems 
1.  Analysis  of  Information  Needs 

a.  In  small  organizations 

b.  In  medium  organizations 

c.  In  large  organizations 
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2.  Personnel  Records 

a.  Career  profile 

b.  Skills  Inventory 

3.  Performance  Problems  and  Analysis 

4.  Evaluation  of  the  Information  System 

C .  Training  Needs 

1.  Training  Needs  Questionnaire 

2.  Analysis  Rating  Method 

3.  Placement  Testing 

4.  Training  -  Needs-analysis  Form 

5.  Management  Training  Needs 

6.  Various  Methods  and  Techniques  of  Conducting  a  Needs 
Analysis 

D .  Secretarial  and  Clerical  Training 

1.  Task  Training  Outline 

2.  Training  Enrollment  and  Development  Record 

3.  Designing  a  Clerical  and  Secretarial  Training  Program 

4.  Determining  Training  Needs 

E .  Consultants;  Use  and  Selection  Of 

F .  Steps  in  the  Design  of  an  Instructional  System 
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MANPOWER  PLANNING  AND  DEVELOPMENT 


INSTRUMENTS  FOR  HUMAN  RESOURCES 


The  following  is  a  list  of  approaches  and  sample  forms  that  can 
be  found  in  the  book;  Manpower  Planning  &  The  Development  of 
Human  Resources  by  T.  H.  Patten,  Wiley-Interscience ,  NY,  1971. 


A. 


B. 


C. 


Tools  for 
1. 
2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

Executive 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

Evolution 


Manpower  Analysis 

Manpower  planning  worksheets 

Supervisor  training-needs  questionnaires 
and  surveys 

Line  supervisory  checklist 

Pass-card  or  card-sort  systems 

Production  supervision  training  needs  survey 

Types  of  experimental  designs 

Development  Programs 

Executive  needs  summary 

Performance  code 

Executive  succession  planning  chart 
Managerial  manpower  selection  and  career-plan 
of  the  Training  Director ' s  Job 
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ASSESSING  INDIVIDUAL  ATTITUDES 


Since  attitudes  of  individuals  are  defined  as  those  thoughts  and 
feelings  that  are  internal  to  the  individual,  the  only  way  we  can 
measure  and  assess  attitudes  is  to  measure  and  assess  the  behaviors 
(external  visible  words  and  actions)  of  people. 

While  this  limits  our  capability  for  accurately  assessing  individual 
attitudes,  the  need  still  remains  to  be  able  to  train  and  develop 
for  attitude  improvement  in  the  organization. 

There  are  basically  two  ways  to  assess  attitudes;  the  direct 
technique  whereby  individuals  are  asked  how  they  feel  about  issues 
and  problems,  and  the  indirect  technique  whereby  various  sets  of 
attitude  indicators  are  measured. 


I.  Direct  Measurement 

1.  Systematic  and  frequent  group  meetings  to  identify 
feelings  about  activities,  programs,  problems,  and 
relationships  within  the  Agency. 

Instrumentation  such  as  group  questionnaires  or  group 
problem  identification  techniques  can  be  used  to 
organize  and  follow  through  on  data  obtained. 

2.  Individual  interviews  with  key  formal  and  informal 
leaders  can  be  used  to  identify  trends  of  feelings 
about  the  Agency  and  activities. 

As  with  group  meetings ,  it  is  important  for  the  person 
who  is  doing  the  attitude  survey  to  have  some  method 
or  technique  for  organizing  the  data  that  is  obtained. 
Individual  questionnaires  are  useful  here. 

3 .  Anonymous  questionnaires  concerning  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  individuals  in  the  organization  can  be 
solicited  on  a  regular  or  periodic  basis.  These  can 
be  organized  and  reported  by  the  Staff  Development 
unit  or  done  within  the  various  management  units  of 
the  Agency. 

4.  Random,  unsolicited  attitude  assessment  can  be  done 
through  variations  of  the  "suggestion  box"  routine 

or  encouragement  of  management  and  workers  to  discuss 
attitude  problems  and  relay  these  to  Staff  Development. 
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II.  Indirect  Measurement 


Indirect  attitude  assessment  involves  the  "reading"  of 
prevailing  thoughts  and  feelings  of  personnel  by  looking 
at  existing  data  or  seeking  new  data  that  is  primarily 
obtained  for  some  other  purpose. 

1.  Staff  turnover,  leaves  and  absences,  grievances, 
and  other  "morale"  measures  can  be  used  to  spot 
potential  areas  where  attitudes  may  be  a  problem. 

2.  The  general  level  of  client  and  personnel  complaints 
can  be  monitored  to  determine  if  there  is  a  personne 
attitude  component. 

3.  Formal  data  gathering  and  other  research  that  is 
on-going  in  the  Agency  can  be  used  to  determine  if 
an  attitude  component  exists.  For  example,  an 
increase  or  decrease  in  case-flow  velocity  for  a 
certain  client  group  should  be  examined  to  determine 
if  the  cause  was  due  to  some  shift  in  attitude  on 
the  part  of  clients  or  Agency  personnel. 

4.  Attitudes  can  also  be  indirectly  assessed  as  a 
"spin-off"  of  training  and  development  programs 
that  are  being  conducted  for  skills  or  organ¬ 
izational  improvement.  When,  for  example,  process 
and  impact  evaluations  are  being  done  on  the 
training  programs  conducted  by  the  organization, 
attempts  should  be  made  to  assess  how  individuals 
feel  about  the  program  itself  and  its  application. 
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MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  LARGE  WORKSHOP 


In  some  instances  Staff  Development  personnel  will  be  called  upon  to 
conduct  or  participate  in  workshop  or  seminar  activity  that  is  quite 
complex  due  to  the  size  of  the  participant  group  or  the  duration  in 
time  of  the  workshop. 

Large  workshop  management  has  properties  that  are  unique.  Some  of 
these  are  extensions  of  planning  and  operational  problems  normal 
to  any  workshop  learning  activity,  but  there  are  three  basic  elements 
that  the  Staff  Development  Supervisor  needs  to  consider  when  con¬ 
ducting  a  large  workshop  (40  participants  or  more,  usually  longer 
than  a  day  or  so) . 

1.  If  you  have  50  participants  you  don't  just  have  twice 
as  many  individual  needs  as  with  25  participants. 

Individual  within-workshop  needs  appear  to  go  up 

in  geometric  proportions  when  the  group  gets  larger 
than  30  or  so. 

The  workshop  manager  must  be  careful  to  continue  to 
assess,  while  the  workshop  is  in  progress,  any  major 
changes  in  individual  or  grouped  needs.  If  this  is 
not  done,  there  is  a  good  possibility  the  workshop 
manager  will  "lose”  the  participants  in  terms  of  the 
learning  objectives  of  the  workshop. 

2.  Most  workshop  managers  attempt  to  determine  the  projected 
"average"  learning  level  of  participants,  and  then 
design  materials  and  resources  to  hit  that  average  with 
some  latitude  above  and  below.  With  large  workshops 
there  are  apparently  several  "average"  (multi-modal) 
learning  levels.  The  workshop  manager  should  attempt 

to  structure  the  workshop  so  that  individuals  can  become 
as  basic  or  as  sophisticated  (concerning  their  own  learning 
activity  and  rate)  as  possible. 

3.  The  "interface"  or  "rapport"  that  human  resources  (teachers, 
trainers,  presenters,  group  leaders)  have  with  participants 
is  relatively  easier  to  manage  in  small  workshop  groups. 

With  large  numbers  of  participants,  it  is  better  to  structure 
the  workshop  so  that  actual  learning  groups  number  no  more 
than  20  or  so  participants.  The  large  group  can  be  brought 
together  frequently  during  the  workshop  (for  short  periods 

of  time)  for  orientation,  announcements,  or  short  content 
presentations . 

Note:  Staff  Development  personnel  are  invited  to  utilize  the  Planning 

and  Process  Evaluation  Report  of  the  1976  National  Seminar  on 
Staff  Development  and  Training  (RAMP,  1977)  as  a  model  for 
planning,  implementation,  and  evaluation  of  a  large  workshop. 
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WAYS  TO  CONDUCT  ORGANIZATIONAL  NEEDS  ASSESSMENTS 


The  techniques  and  instrumentation  for  assessing  the  developmental 
needs  of  organizations  are  somewhat  similar  to  the  techniques  and 
instrumentation  for  assessing  individual  needs.  In  order  to  simplify 
the  process,  it  would  help  to  view  the  organization  as  an  "individual” 
entity  and  proceed  on  a  similar  basis  to  assess  objectives,  operations, 
and  evaluation  of  effort. 

The  observations  in  the  Fisher  article  on  "Analysis  of  Various  Needs 
Assessment  Techniques"  (page  52)  can  be  applied  equally  well  to 
organizational  assessment'. 

What  differs  in  organizational  assessment  from  individual  skills  or 
attitudes  assessment  is  the  content  focus  of  the  assessment. 

Following  are  several  content  areas  that  could  provide  this  focus . 

When  constructing  or  utilizing  instruments  and  approaches  for  Agency 
organizational  needs  assessment,  utilize  these  content  areas  as  the 
basis  for  developing  questions  and  problem  areas. 


1.  Communication  Net  Analysis  -  does  adequate,  accurate 
communications  flow  exist  in  the  organization? 

2.  Decision  Analysis  -  are  necessary  decisions  made  that 
are  timely,  functional ,  and  reliable? 

3.  Goal  and  Objectives  Analysis  -  does  the  Agency  develop 
and  negotiate  goals  and  objectives  throughout  the  various 
levals  and  components  of  the  organization? 

4.  Leadership  Analysis  -  what  style  or  styles  of  leadership 
are  pervasive  in  the  Agency?  Does  adequate  delegation 
and  control  occur? 

5.  Critical  Linkages  Analysis  (team  management)  -  are  the 
critical  working  relationships  between  managers  and 
organizational  units  defined  and  is  there  a  system 
(formal  or  informal)  that  allows  these  teams  to  be 
functional? 

6.  Manpower  Analysis  -  has  the  Agency  done  a  job/task  analysis 
and  have  sufficient  manpower  skills  distributed  to  perform 
the  necessary  tasks  with  sufficient  support? 

7.  Accountability  Analysis  -  does  the  Agency  deliver  adequate 
services  to  clients  in  line  with  client  needs  and  within 
budget  constraints? 
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8 .  Line  Support  Analysis  -  do  the  operational  managers  and 
functions  within  the Agency  receive  adequate  help  from 
support  functions  (staff) ? 

9 .  Budget  Analysis  -  is  the  Agency  sufficiently  budgeted  to 
provide  a  balance  of  services  to  clients  vs.  internal 
maintenance  and  growth  needs? 
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HOW  TO  CONTRACT  FOR  LEARNING 


Via  Jackson ,  Program  Consultant 
RAMP  " 


One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  training  or  developing  for 
change  is  to  get  the  learner  (student/participant  or  object  of 
the  training  or  development)  to  see  the  proposed  change  as  at  least 
attractive  on  a  trial  basis,  if  not  totally  acceptable  on  a  long- 
range  basis. 

In  looking  at  contracting  for  learning,  it  might  be  useful  to  con¬ 
sider  dividing  learners  into  different  levels  of  learning  motivation 
to  see  the  benefits  to  the  Staff  Development  person  of  contract 
learning . 

HIGH  MOTIVATED  LEARNER  -  If  the  potential  learner  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  self-motivated  (self-contracting)  then 
learning  and  acquisition  of  change  will  probably 
occur  with  very  little  help  or  intervention  from  the 
trainer.  A  couple  of  factors  still  operate  here, 
however . 


1.  High  motivation  individuals  usually  like  to 
"do  things  for  themselves"  and  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  define  and  pursue  a  part 
of  the  deal  on  learning. 

2.  While  sufficiently  motivated,  they  often  need 
the  stimulus  of  some  minimal  structure  to 
work  within.  Contract  learning,  if  arrived 
at  fairly  between  parties ,  could  provide  this 
structure. 


MIDDLE  MOTIVATED  LEARNER  -  While  a  lot  of  individuals  have 
adequate  motivation  levels  to  perform  and  change  within 
a  median  range,  some  persons  encountered  in  training  will 
not  take  the  time  or  effort  to  translate  the  learning 
into  a  planned  and  applied  program.  Contract  learning 
could  provide  this  link  with  their  normal  motivation 
work  patterns . 


LOW  MOTIVATED  LEARNER  -  Most  individuals  who  are  not  self- 
motivated  to  learn  probably  could  learn  if  their  motiva¬ 
tion  could  be  aroused  by  either: 

1.  A  more  stimulating  learning  environment. 

2.  A  methodical,  self-paced  learning  program  that 
allows  step-by-step  progress  without  high  levels 
of  threat  of  change. 
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A  well-developed  and  highly  participatory  learning 
contract  could  contribute  both  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  learning  environment  as  well  as  the  need  for 
self-paced  skills  and  knowledge  changes. 


Contract  learning  is  not  a  panacea  for  all  motivation  problems  with 
learning  and  change,  but  it  does  have  four  essential  elements  that 
approach  some  of  the  problems  of  motivational  ranges  within  training 
populations : 

1.  Learning  contracting  places  the  responsibility  for 
learning  partly  on  the  learner  (which  highly-motivated 
learners  like) . 

2.  It  provides  a  stimulus  for  learning  because  it  is 
a  planned  routine  (which  middle-motivated  learners 
like) . 

3.  It  provides  the  possibility  of  a  try-it-you-might 
like-it  approach  to  change  (which  low-motivated 
learners  like) . 

4 .  It  involves  the  learner  in  the  aspects  of  change 
(which  most  everyone  likes) . 


Contracting  for  learning  involves  five  steps: 

1.  Determine  with  the  learner  what  the  focus  area  of 
change  is  going  to  be  and  agree  on  objectives. 

2.  Determine  several  alternatives  for  making  the 
change  or  improvement. 

3.  Initially  select  the  best  trial  alternative  but 
stay  open  to  implementation  replanning. 

4.  Determine  how  progress  toward  the  integration  of 
the  new  learning  change  is  going  to  be  measured. 

5 .  Agree  on  time  frame  for  measuring  the  change  and 
how  feedback  will  be  shared  with  the  trainer. 


The  following  three  pages  illustrate  a  model  for  a  basis  of  learning 
contracting  that  has  been  utilized  by  RAMP  in  a  short-term  course 
on  decision-making. 
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COURSE  OBJECTIVES 


Short  Range  (to  be  pursued  within  the  time  frame  of  this  workshop) 

1.  By  the  conclusion  of  this  course,  participants  will 
have  applied  several  decision-making  models  to  their 
own  Rehabilitation  organization  problems  and  will  have 
individually  evaluated  the  effectiveness  of  these 
models  for  their  own  use. 

2.  By  the  conclusion  of  this  course,  participants  will 
have  selected  and  integrated  new  decision-making 
techniques  and  strategies  into  their  own  decision¬ 
making  styles. 


Long  Range  (  to  be  pursued  for  a  time  period  beyond  this  workshop) 

1.  As  a  result  of  this  course,  participants  will  sig¬ 
nificantly  improve  their  ability  to  analyze  organiza¬ 
tional  problems,  state  and  assess  alternative  decisions, 
select  and  implement  decisions,  and  evaluate  their 
own  decision  effectiveness. 


Note  to  Staff  Development  persons: 

1.  The  above  course  objectives  are  those  set  in  advance  by 
the  designers  of  the  workshop.  In  this  sense  they  are 
being  offered  to  the  participants  as  one-half  of  a  proposed 
contract. 

2.  Note  that  the  language  is  specific  yet  leaves  enough 
latitude  for  individual  negotiation  and  variation  among 
motivational  levels  of  participants. 

3.  An  option  would  be  to  negotiate  and  re-write  each  set 
of  objectives  with  each  participant  at  the  beginning  of 
the  workshop. 
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■  INDIVIDUAL  COURSE  OBJECTIVES 


Instructions  to  Participants :  Please  write  out  one  or  more  objectives 
relative  to  your  decision-making  skills  that  you  intend  to 
pursue  within  this  course  for  the  next  4  1/2  days.  These 
can  be  identical  to  the  short-range  course  objectives 
already  identified,  a  supplement  to  them,  or  totally  different. 

Please  write  out  one  or  more  objectives  relative  to  your 
decision-making  skills  that  you  intend  to  pursue  beyond  the 
time  frame  of  this  course,  but  that  are  related  to  the 
materials  and  concepts  of  this  course.  These  can  be  identical 
to  the  long-range  course  objective  already  identified,  a 
supplement  to  them,  or  totally  different. 


Short  Range  Self-Ob jectives : 


,  etc. 


Long  Range  Self-Objectives : 


Note  to  Staff  Development  persons: 

1.  This  is  the  other  '’half”  of  the  proposed  contract. 
Here  the  participant  has  almost  unlimited  freedom 
to  determine  their  own  objectives. 

2.  These  can  then  be  coupled  with  the  course  objectives 
developed  by  the  course  designers  for  the  basis  of 
the  learning  contract. 

3.  The  next  page  is  a  sample  of  short-term  feedback  on 
both  sets  of  short-range  objectives  (the  course 
objectives  and  the  individual  course  objectives) . 

4 .  A  follow-up  feedback  method  can  be  agreed  with 
participants  on  long-range  objectives. 
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EVALUATION  OF  SHORT-RANGE  COURSE  AND  INDIVIDUAL  OBJECTIVES 


Instructions  to  Participants :  The  following  are  the  two  short-range 
Course  Objectives  tor  this  workshop.  Circle  one  of  the 
numbers  from  1  -  10  on  the  scale  that  indicates  how  much 
you  feel  we  have  attained  that  objective. 

1.  By  the  conclusion  of  this  course,  participants  will  have 
applied  several  decision-making  models  to  their  own  rehab¬ 
ilitation  organizational  problems  and  will  have  individu¬ 
ally  evaluated  the  effectiveness  of  these  models  for  their 
own  use . 

Not  attained  123456789  10  Attained 

2.  By  the  conclusion  of  this  course,  participants  will  have 
selected  and  integrated  new  decision-making  techniques 
and  strategies  into  their  own  decision-making  styles. 

Not  attained  123456789  10  Attained 


Instructions  to  Participants:  The  following  are  measurements  for 
~~~  the  degree  to  which  you  feel  you  attained  your  individual 
course  objectives.  Circle  one  of  the  numbers  from  1-10 
that  indicates  how  you  feel  about  each  objective  you  wrote 


out 

on  Monday. 

1. 

First  Individual 

Objective 

Not  attained  1 

2  3  4  5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Attained 

2. 

Second  Individual 

Objective 

Not  attained  1 

2  3  4  5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Attained 

3. 

Etc . 
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BASIC  TRAINING  TECHNIQUES 


The  following  are  brief  operational  descriptions  of  some  of  the 
" tried-and-true"  techniques  for  both  transmission  of  information 
as  well  as  training  for  human  interaction  skills  improvement. 

These  are  the  basic  techniques  and  newer  ones  are  being  developed 
and  perfected  all  the  time. 

A  couple  of  the  better  developers  of  teaching  and  training  tech¬ 
niques  are  listed  below.  They  will  be  happy  to  send  you  a  catalog 
of  their  offerings. 


Pf eif f er-Jones  Series  on 
Group  Facilitation 
University  Associates 
Publishers  &  Consultants 
PO  Box  615 

Iowa  City,  Iowa,  52240 


University  Associates,  Inc. 
7596  Eads  Ave . 

La  Jolla,  CA. ,  92037 

The  following  techniques  will  be  described: 

1.  Lecture 

2.  Discussion 

3.  Role-Play 

4.  Case  Study 

5.  Critical  Incidents 

6.  Role-Play  Case-Study 

7 .  Gaming 

8.  Simulation 
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I. 


Lecture 


A.  Description  -  a  presentation,  usually  by  one  person, 
of  some  content  or  information  area  to  a  group  of 
people.  The  presentation  is  usually  verbal,  but 
may  be  supported  by  visual  presentations  such  as 
slides,  pictures,  charts,  graphs,  etc. 

B.  Characteristics  of  a  good  lecture 

1.  Oriented  toward  a  set  of  learner  objectives 
of  participants. 

2.  It  is  short  -  preferably  no  longer  than  20  - 
40  minutes. 

3.  Maintains  the  involvement  and  interest  of 
participants  either  through  the  skill  and 
rapport  of  the  presenter  or  through 
frequent  use  of  participant  feedback 
(questioning,  short  exercises) . 

4.  Is  reinforced  by  visuals,  models,  handouts, 
and  other  support  information. 

C.  Advantages 

1.  It  is  most  economical  use  of  human  resources 
in  that  one  presenter  can  teach  an  audience 
of  almost  any  size. 

2.  It  is  most  economical  use  of  time  in  that  the 
degree  of  interaction  between  presenter  and 
audience  can  be  controlled. 

3.  It  is  most  economical  use  of  material  in  that 
the  minimum  material  necessary  is  that  used 
by  the  presenter  only. 

D.  Disadvantages 

1.  It  is  highly  subject  to  the  bias  and  skill  of 
the  presenter. 

2.  It  may  not  behaviorally  involve  participants. 

3.  It  is  usually  "canned"  and  is  not  easily 
adapted  to  immediately  changing  needs  of 
participants . 
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II . 


Discussion 


A.  Description  -  a  dialogue  among  participants  or  between 
participants  and  a  presenter  or  group  facilitator, 
usually  oriented  toward  some  question,  content  area, 
or  problem. 

B.  Characteristics  of  a  good  discussion 

1.  Oriented  toward  a  set  of  learner  objectives. 

2.  Planned  and  controlled  enough  to  facilitate 
movement  toward  objectives. 

3.  Personally  and  cognitively  rewarding  to 
participants . 

C.  Advantages 

1.  Has  high  participant  involvement. 

2.  Allows  a  portion  of  the  agenda  to  be 
participant  developed. 

3 .  More  creative  and  innovative  in  terms  of 
problem  definition  and  problem  solution. 

D.  Disadvantages 

1.  Difficult  to  control  time  and  agenda. 

2.  Participants  may  develop  feelings  of 
frustration. 

3.  Is  dependent  on  participant  interest  and 
involvement . 

Ill .  Role-Play 


A.  Description  -  a  discussion,  enactment  of  a  case  study, 

or  demonstration  between  two  or  more  individuals 
where  those  individuals  "take”  and  "act-out" 
some  work-related  or  social-related  role.  This 
role  might  be  their  own  real-life  role  or  it  might 
be  the  role  of  someone  else. 

B.  Characteristics  of  a  good  role-play 

1.  It  is  content  oriented  in  that  it  describes 
the  characteristics  and  situations  of  the 
person  whose  role  is  selected. 

2.  Role  players  are  coached  sufficiently  to  be 
able  to  play  the  role. 
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3.  Analysis  and  feedback  is  provided  either  by  other 
participants  or  trainers  after  the  role-play  is 
completed . 

C.  Advantages 

1.  Has  some  reality  orientation  that  lecture  and 
discussion  does  not  have. 

2.  Directly  involves  role  players  and  indirectly 
involves  observers  in  specified  content  dimensions. 

3.  Deals  with  the  affective  (feelings)  side  as  well 
as  the  content  side  of  issues. 

D.  Disadvantages 

1.  Can  usually  only  involve  a  small  number  of 
participants  at  a  time. 

2.  The  role  play  can  often  overshadow  the  analysis 
and  feedback  of  content. 

3.  Participants  sometimes  get  too  emotionally  involved. 


IV.  Case  Studies  &  Critical  Incidents 


A.  Description  -  both  are  write-ups  of  situations  or  problems 
used  to  illustrate  both  the  content  as  well  as  the  human 
dimensions  of  organizational  or  social  activity.  Case 
studies  differ  from  critical  incidents  in  that  they  are 
usually  longer,  may  consider  a  variety  of  issues  at  the 
same  time,  may  involve  more  people,  and  usually  just 
explore  a  problem  whereas  critical  incidents  normally 
call  for  an  immediate  decision  or  solution  to  a  specific 
problem. 

B.  Characteristics  of  good  Case  Studies  &  Critical  Incidents 

1.  They  provide  enough  information  to  allow 
participants  to  work  on  them,  but  are  not  over¬ 
loaded  with  unnecessary  data. 

2.  Adequately  describe  the  "actors"  (roles  of 
individuals  in  the  cases  or  incidents)  so 
participants  can  get  a  feel  for  the  people 
involved . 

3.  Call  for  conclusions  or  recommendations  (Case 
Studies)  or  specific  decisions  (Critical  Incidents) . 
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C.  Advantages 

1.  Can  be  used  to  pin-point  problems  or  issues. 

2.  Can  be  developed  by  participants  themselves 
to  promote  greater  learner  involvement. 

3.  Can  be  used  to  support  other  content  areas  of 
a  training  program. 

D.  Disadvantages 

1.  Consume  a  lot  of  time  in  preparation  and 
coaching . 

2.  May  miss  the  point  completely  if  participants 
feel  the  cases  and  incidents  are  not  realistic 
nor  applicable. 

V.  Role-Play  Case-Study 

A.  Description  -  this  is  a  combination  of  role-play  activity 
with  either  case  studies  or  critical  incidents.  At  best 
it  will  combine  the  advantages  of  all  these  approaches. 

At  worst  it  will  magnify  the  disadvantages  into  a  waste 
of  the  learning  time  of  participants. 

The  characteristics,  advantages,  and  disadvantages  are 
essentially  the  same  as  for  sections  III  and  IV. 

VI .  Gaming  and  Simulation 

A.  Description  -  this  is  the  ultimate  combination  of  the 
activities  of  discussion,  role-play,  case-study,  and 
critical  incidents  coupled  with  the  win-loss  aspects 

of  game  playing.  Although  it  will  be  impossible  to  fully 
describe  the  technique  here,  a  well-developed  exposition 
of  the  approach  is  available  as  item  171  of  the  Reference 
Bibliography  (page  144  of  this  manual) . 

B.  Characteristics 

1.  Use  of  case  studies,  critical  incidents,  or 
realistic  organizational  problems  as  the  focus 
of  the  content. 

2.  Well  developed  data  bank  for  participants  to 
use  during  the  simulation. 
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3.  Role-playing  by  participants.  They  either  take 
their  own  actual  roles  or  role-switch  (jobs 
others  hold  in  the  organization) . 

4.  Actual  decision  closure  on  problems,  cases,  or 
incidents  during  the  simulation. 

5.  Testing  of  decision  implementation  back  into  the 
simulation  structure. 

6.  As  realistic  a  physical  environment  as  possible 
to  support  the  simulation. 

7.  A  point-keeping  or  scoring  structure  if  gaming 
is  desired. 

8.  Analysis,  critique,  and  coaching  provided  by 

a  professional  training  staff  external  or  peripheral 
to  the  simulation. 

C.  Advantages 

1.  Has  the  highest  potential  reality  application  of 
all  training  techniques  utilized  "in  the  classroom". 

2.  Has  the  highest  potential  learning  rate  for 
participants . 

3.  Can  usually  keep  participants  involved  and  interested 
over  a  long  period  of  time. 

D.  Disadvantages 

1.  Requires  long  preparation  and  testing  time. 

2.  Is  expensive  in  terms  of  utilization  of  human  and 
physical  support  resources. 

3.  Can  fail  to  meet  learning  objectives  if  participants 
feel  it  is  unrealistic,  too  simple,  or  if  participants 
get  too  frustrated  because  of  the  reality  of  it. 
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STAFF  DEVELOPMENT  MANUAL 


Assessment  Response 

1.  In  terms  of  other  single-document  training  materials  you 
are  familiar  with,  how  do  you  rate  this  manual? 

Poor  123456789  10  Excellent 

2.  What  did  you  look  for  in  the  manual  when  you  first  received 
it,  but  were  unable  to  find? 


3.  What  did  you  discover  in  the  manual  that  was  useful  that 
you  did  not  expect  to  find?  _ 


4.  What  materials  in  the  manual  have  you  been  able  to  utilize 
in  the  last  six  months? 


5.  How  many  times  have  you  referred  to  something  in  the  manual 

during  the  last  six  months?  _ _ 

6.  Your  State  Agency  Name  &  State _ 

7  .  Your  Name  &  Title _ _ 

Please  mail  to  RAMP  after  April  15,  1978 

RAMP 

The  University  of  Oklahoma 
1700  Asp  Avenue,  Bldg.  158 
Norman,  OK,  73037 
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